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THE UNRESOLVED CONFLICT 


Tue Labour Party, like the Anglican Church, the American 
Democrats, the Indian Congress, and the Holy Roman Empire, 
rests on a series of compromises between widely diverging views 
and interests. As long as it can maintain a reasonable balance 
between them, its haved unity is preserved even though the under- 
lying conflicts are not resolved. When something occurs to upset 
the fine balance, it is liable to go into a crisis which all the 
pessimists foretell will be its last; yet hitherto it has survived the 
convulsions of the later 1920s and of 1931, 1935, and 1951 and 
emerged at the end very much the same sort of party as it was 
before. 

This has, perhaps, been possible only because the balance of 
forces has never been even. The Henderson-Webb constitution 
adopted in 1919 marked the victory of Fabian socialism (allied with 
the mrore cautious collectivism of the craft unions) over the marxists, 
syndicalists, and guild socialists, and that interpretation of the 
— function has — ever since, though constantly under 
challenge from dissident groups of which Victory for Socialism is 
only the most recent. It has made little difference whether Labour 
was the government or in opposition; certain of its members, being 
temperamentally more cule to oppose and criticise than to support, 
and having their own particular brand of socialism to advocate, 
have attempted to influence the party from within along the lines 
they believe to be the right ones. They have, in most instances, 
been people of high integrity and sincere devotion, and the part 
they have played in the constituency parties especially has been 
active, so as to make their influence appear greater than it 
really is. 

The central article in this issue of The Political Quarterly js a 
hitherto unpublished paper written by Sidney Webb shortly after 
the collapse of the first Labour Government in 1924. Plus ¢a change 

. ; the conflicts and the problems of thirty-seven years ago were 
not so very different from those of a generation later. Yet in most 
historical writing on the Labour Party, the main consequence of that 
short first period of office has partly escaped notice. From the very 
fact that the Government was so heavily in a minority in the House 
of Commons, obliged to rely on the support of the Liberals, the 
character of the Government itself was determined. There was no 
possibility of putting into effect the more wholeheartedly socialist 
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elements of the Labour Party programme, since to do so would have 
led to instant defeat; the result was that even some of the “ left- 
wingers” of those days who found themselves in positions of 
administrative responsibility were compelled to behave in a way at 
variance with their true views—and perhaps in some cases to modify 
their views as they went along. In his justification of the record of 
the Government, Webb draws attention to the number of points on 
which they behaved “ responsibly,” including the decision to use 
emergency powers for dealing with strikes at home and rebellion 
in Bengal. Though some useful reforms were introduced, Britain 
was not, at the end of 1924, any more socialist a country than at the 
beginning of the year, and the men who had formed the Govern- 
ment were not ashamed of the fact. This schooling in the necessities 
of minority government would seem to have established for the 
future certain habits of behaviour, which meant that a Labour 
government in office has ever since practised policies less radical 
than rhany of its members expected—even when, as in 1945, the 
parliamentary majority has been big enough for it to do very much 
what it liked. 

From this experience it would seem to be possible to derive a 
political maxim; a Labour government will be formed of men to 
the right of the party as a whole, and will practise policies to the 
right even of their own words while in opposition. Because of 
the existence on the left of the radical and vocal minority, those 
who are responsible for policy will have to sound further to the left 
than they are—the converse and complement of the second maxim 
that left-wingers, once in office, will behave as though further to 
the right than they are. In other words, as long as the party is in 
office or within reach of it, the balance between the conflicting 
interests will be permanently tipped in favour of the right wing. 
The one serious excursion into greater radicalism ended with the 
resignation from the leadership of the pacifist Lansbury, and from 
1935 to 1960 the party has been in no likelihood of moving signifi- 
cantly to the left pf the position it has occupied under Attlee and 
Gaitskell—or Ernest Bevin and Arthur Deakin. 


What Sort of Party? 


It is this principle that is under challenge now, and it must be 
asked whether ie conflict can be resolved at all without a catas- 
trophic split within the party. Neither the shedding of the I.L.P. 
and the Minority Movement, nor the rejection of MacDonald, nor 


the dropping of Lansbury, nor the expulsion of Cripps and Bevan, 
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nor the bursting of the Bevanite controversy, fundamentally chal- 
lenged the existence of the Labour Party. The present crisis does 
a that challenge. For the first time since before 1923, the 
eadership and a large majority of the parliamentary party are in 
_ dissent from a decision of the annual conference on a matter 
of major importance; for the first time since before Ernest Bevin, 
the block vote of the unions at conference has, on an important 
issue, gone against the leadership—or, more correctly, remembering 
what happened in 1935, been used in a manner to the left of what 
the leadership would like. Even so great a conflict might have 
been capable of solution on a compromise basis had Labour been 
anywhere within reach of office. The fact that it is not, that it 
has lost three general elections running and been driven below the 
Liberals in the latest set of by-elections, is both a consequence of its 
internal conflict and a stimulant to further bitterness. 

In the days following Scarborough, there were many to point 
out that the conflict there had been confined to the one point of 
defente policy, while on all other leading issues an impressive unity 
was achieved. It would be comforting if this apparent unity had 
any basis in fact. Unfortunately it has not. he vote at Scar- 
borough was more than a vote for or against a particular defence 
posers rather it was aimed to determine what sort of party the 

bour Party should be. By a tacit agreement between the belli- 
gerents, the Clause Four battlefield was abandoned and an obscurely 
worded (and even more obscurely glossed) resolution on the relation- 
ship of the parliamentary party to conference was accepted, and the 
struggle was joined on defence ped alone. Those who carried the 
A.E.U. resolution against the platform did so in the knowledge 
that they were voting against Mr. Gaitskell as leader, and against 
the entire interpretation of Labour’s place in British politics for 
which he and his friends stand. It was an assertion in a not very 
new form of the old challenge of the left to the right, of those 
who claim to speak the ea, lbs truth of socialism against 
those whom they regard as betrayers. Those who supported the 
A.E.U. resolution solely because they believe in unilateral dis- 
armament must find their victory a hollow one indeed. 

Some at least of the left-wing opposition to the leadership have 
chosen the opportunity to reiterate an old theory, namely, that it is 
better for the party to preserve its socialist integrity (without, as a 
rule, defining which of the numerous texts is the true gospel) even 
at the cost of forgoing the prospect of office for an indefinite 
period; some day things will change, there will be a slump, or the 
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— system will become so manifestly inefficient that there will 
a great popular swing to a Labour Party which will then be all 
the better equipped to deai with the situation because it will have 
kept itself pure from all taint of compromise. Implicit in this is 
the idea that it is better for Labour never to hold office again than 
to win an election by compromising its soul; in the constituency 
parties there are people whose statement of this Gétterdimmerung 
mentality is quite explicit, and who have at least the advantage of 
seeing more clearly where it leads. 

It was implied in the Scarborough vote, it was implied in the 
rallying of the left round Mr. Harold Wilson (though no one could 
accuse Mr. Wilson himself of a Gétterdimmerung outlook), it is 
implied in every refusal to see how urgent is the need for an over- 
haul of. Labour thinking and of the creaking machinery which has 
to give it effect. In part, Scarborough was a tactical success in a 
vast internal struggle for power. But in greater part, it was a victory 
for the Bourbons. 


The Unresolved Conflict 
Is it = that the Labour Party has now reached a stage where 


its comprehensiveness, its tolerance of divergent views, is greater 
than the need for coherence will stand? Can there be compromise 
between such strongly opposed trends of thought as are now 
apparent? The parliamentary leadership sees Britain as an active 
member of one of the “regional groupings” provided for in the 
United Nations charter, the other members Salen all capitalist 
countries closely linked with America and depending, at least for 
the time being, on the strategy of the nuclear deterrent; at home, 
this Britain requires reform but not revolution, the tackling of 
certain social ills which demand the approach of a party determined 
to transform society by gradual stages. The left-wingers—who are 
virtually all unilateralists, though not all unilateralists are left- 
wingers—want a neutral Britain no more dependent on nuclear 
bombs than India‘is today, progressing more rapidly on the road of 
social and economic transformation until a fully socialist society is 
realised; for this, they are prepared to wait as long as may be, in 
the positive hope that the situation of Britain and the world will 
become so alarming that people will turn to the Labour Party for 
rescue. Is there any hope of compromise between these extremes? 
If it could be phe Bry would it mean anything? Or would the 


ublic simply reject the Labour Party with contempt, for trying to 
be all things to all men? 
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There can probably be no useful compromise between the 
extremes. But that is not to suggest that there should be a fight 
to the death, which would certainly be the death of both groups 
and not of only one. Here is the essential dilemma; to fight is bad, 
not to fight is not much better. The real problem for Mr. Gaitskell 
is, however, not wheiher to fight or not to fight (Mr. Gaitskell 
himself has answered that) i.ut to make sure that whatever fighting 
has to be done is on the ni2:rowest possible front and against an 
enemy previously isolated. If heu- must fall, and if the party is to 
remain effective as a political force, they must be those only of the 
extreme irreconcilables of the left. Thus, and only thus, can the 
conflict be resolved. 

Short of some such surgical operation, there is little prospect 
for the Labour Party—not because its decisions will be wrong, but 
because it will be unable to come to any decisions at all. The task 
would therefore seem to be to find out how much room for agree- 
ment there is, especially on internal social and economic policy, 
and to exploit that to the full in order to win back the enthusiasm 
of the largest possible number of party workers and the interest and 
support of those vast numbers of the public who feel that much 
needs to be done to improve our society, but do not seek near- 
revolutionary means of doing it. Only when these are persuaded 
that the Party is ready to follow go-ahead and imaginative policies 
will it be possible to isolate the destructive elements within it. 





We deeply regret the death of Lord Simon of Wythen- 
shawe on October 3, 1960. Lord Simon helped to launch 
The Political Quarterly, and was a member of its editorial 
board and chairman of the board of directors from 1935 
until his death. He took a keen interest in the review 
and rendered great service in both these capacities. Lord 
Simon’s contribution to the progressive thought and 
action of our time is discussed by Mr. Beales in his article 
in the present issue. 

















THE FIRST LABOUR GOVERNMENT 


SIDNEY WEBB 


[The following memorandum by Rt. Hon. Sidney Webb (later 
Lord Passfield, o.M.) is a statement about the Labour Government 
of 1924 in which he held office as President of the Board of Trade. 
This memorandum has not hitherto been published and the Editors 
are indebted to The Passfield Trustees for permission to publish it 
in The Political Quarterly. 

An appendix to the memorandum contains details about the state 
of the parties in the House of Commons before and after the 
General Election of 1923, with a brief outline of the circumstances 
in which Ramsay MacDonald took office as Prime Minister of the 
first Labour Government. We also give biographical notes of the 
members of that government and of a few other persons referred to 
by Sidney Webb. The appendix has been prepared editorially and 
is not part of the memorandum. 

The memorandum is published as written except for the omission 
of one or two sentences which might cause pain to persons now 
living. The omissions are indicated by asterisks. 

In view of its exceptional interest we have invited Mr. Henry 
Pelling and Mr. H. R. G. Greaves to comment on the Webb 
memorandum.—Epirors, P.Q. | 


I propose to write down, whilst fresh in memory, various comments 
on the Labour Government of 1924, just in the order in which they 
occur to me. 


The Decision to Accept Office 


It may be desirable to place on record that the possibility of the 
Labour Party beihg called upon to take office, as the result of the 
election of 1923, never occurred to any of us before the day after 
the poll. Though the main numerical results of the election had 
been foreseen, with rather unusual accuracy, it does not seem to 
have been realised by anyone that such results would lead to J. R. 
MacDonald being sent for. For a new party forming only 31 per 
cent. of the House of Commons to be charged with pre was quite 
without precedent (since 1868 at any rate). The decision of the 
electorate was, as we had foreseen, clearly against both socialism 
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and Fiscal Protection, with the Unionists forming by far the largest 
party and constituting 41 per cent. of the House. This seemed to 
indicate a continuance of the Upionist Government, supported by the 
Liberals conditionally on its abandoning its newly adopted Tariff 
wee When this abandonment was definitely announced, the 
ateful decision rested with the Liberal Party. Asquith decided to 
support the Labour Party’s projected amendment to the Address, 
and thus cause the decisive defeat of the Government. Lloyd 
George formally acquiesced in this decision, which the Liberal Party 
unanimously accepted. What exactly was the calculation we did 
not, and do not yet know. They may have reckoned (1) on 
the King deciding to send, not for the inexperienced new Leader 
of the Opposition, who was not even a Privy Councillor, but for 
one of the former Prime Ministers, presumably Asquith; or (2) on 
MacDonald, if sent for, refusing / responsibility of office, or 
actually failing to form a government; or (3) on a Labour Govern- 
ment being formed of fe,» pate or outrageous character as to 
be straight away condemned by public opinion; and so be defeated 
at once with ignominy and contempt, when Asquith would 
certainly be sent for; or, finally, (4) on the Labour Government 
being formed, and starting; but presently making such glaring 
blunders in procedure, administration or policy as to demonstrate 
Labour’s tness to govern, so that the Liberal Party, which was 
numerically only 20 per cent. weaker than the Labour Party in the 
House of Commons and much stronger in the House of Lords, 
would soon be called upon to replace it. =! 

When it was realised by MacDonald and others in close touch 
with the situation that the Labour Party might be offered the chance 
of taking office, a series of private consultations took place. There 
was first a meeting at 41 Grosvenor Road on the Monday following 
the Count (December 3) * summoned by MacDonald’s telegraphing 
to Henderson, and including also Clynes, Thomas, Snowden, and 
myself. Then followed meetings successively of the Labour Party 
Executive, the General Council of the T.U. Congress, and a joint 
meeting of these two. At each of these meetings the course was 
almost identical. MacDonald expounded the position and the 
procedure that would be followed. Some hesitation was expressed; 
difficulties were suggested and evidently feared; risks and subse- 
quent dangers to the Party were apprehended. It was then 
explained how calamitous would be the effect on public opinion 


1 The date is incorrect as polling took place on December 6 [Eds., P.Q.]. 
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generally and on the Party itself, and to the estimate in which it 
would be held, within and without, if, when it was offered office, 
it flatly refused to accept the responsibility of governing. Everyone 
came after discussion to realising that it would never do to refuse. 
It is interesting to note that this unanimous conclusion was greatly 
helped by visualisation of the result of the seating arrangements of 
the House. MacDonald pointed out, at the appropriate moment, 
what would happen to the position of the Parties in the House if 
the Labour Party, after defeating the Government with the aid of 
the Liberals, refused office, and if Asquith were thereupon sent for 
and formed a government. The Liberals would then take the 
Treasury Bench and all behind it. The Unionist Party would 
simply cross the floor, and not only take the Front Opposition 
Bench but, by its numbers, inevitably the whole of that side of the 
House. The Labour Party would then necessarily lose the Front 
Opposition Bench; and be relegated, indeed, to the position of a 
mere Group, almost certainly below the gangway on the Liberal 
side. When, in due course, the Liberal Government came to be 
defeated by the Unionist Party, with Labour aid, it would be the 
Liberal Party that, crossing the floor, would occupy the Front 
—— Bench, and become rehabilitated as the Opposition. By 
refusing office now, the Labour Party would, in fact, have lost the 
enormous advance it had made at the 1922 election in becoming 
definitely H.M. Opposition. Its position in the country would have 
been put back for a decade. This visualisation of the seating 
arrangements of the House completed, in each of these private 
consultations, the conversion of the waverers to the necessity, at 
whatever trouble and peril, of not refusing office if it were offered 
to us. 

At the three out of these four consultations at which I was 
present, I took the opportunity, at a suitable moment, of empha- 
sising the enormous difficulty, at all times, and in all parties, of 
constructing a Cabinet, and of filling all the various ministerial 
offices in such a way as to fulfil all requirements. It was realised 
that the only conceivable way of doing the job was to leave it 
entirely to the one person who might be charged to do it, namely, 
MacDonald; and I got the meetings to acquiesce in a self-denying 
ordinance that no one of us ae seek to interfere, for himself 
or otherwise. I had very vividly in my mind the possibility of an 
attempt to get all appointments made by vote of the Party meeting; 
and I was delighted to find that this was not proposed or even 
mentioned by anyone. Nor was it ever suggested when the Party 
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meeting came to be held on the assembly of Parliament. The 
responsibility of so sudden and unexpected an assumption of office 
gave the Party a shock which sobered even the wildest of the 
shouters. (That effect presently wore off as the session proceeded !) 


The Formation of the Government 


a proceeded according to plan. MacDonald almost 
immediately, without further consultation with the Party leaders, 
withdrew himself to Lossiemouth for his Christmas vacation; and 
(so far as I am aware) encouraged or invited no communication 
from any of them. With whom he consulted in Scotland, and to 
what extent, I do not know—with Haldane, evidently, a good deal. 
How loyally the agreement among us not to intervene was observed 
by all I do not know; but I imagine that some applications and 
demands for office were made! I sent to Lossiemouth, about 
Christmas, a long typed memorandum that I thought might be 
helpful—reminding MacDonald of such things as (1) the statutory 
requirement as to one or more Secretaries of State and Under- 
Secretaries of State being in the Lords; (2) the necessity of having 
a Lord Advocate from the very first day, as he was the executive 
officer for the Scottish judicial system; and the absence of any 
Scottish advocate in the Labour Party, perhaps involving (as had 
been done before) his asking the existing Lord Advocate to continue 
temporarily in office so as to avoid an a of continuity; (3) the 
difficulties presented by the Household appointments, and the 
possibility of extending the precedent alreadya set, of which I 
reminded him, of making more of them non-political; (4) the serious 
question of uniforms, and the importance of his at once claiming 
to follow the practice of the American Embassy, which had now 
been followed by the German Embassy (and possibly by others), of 
the whole Ministry going to Court in evening dress; (5) the plan 
with regard to Under-Secretaries which had been adopted in 1906, 
of the P.M. making a private list of suitable persons, and then 
allowing each Cabinet Minister to choose his own from that list; 
(6) the possibility of strengthening relatively weak Ministers by 
putting their subjects under Cabinet Committees; (7) the necessity 
of some organisation to provide for social intercourse in the Party, 
so as to prevent, from the outset, the growth of a feeling of cleavage 
between Ministers and the rank and Fle: and (8) informing him of 
my becoming aware that Lady Askwith was actively seeking evi- 
dence (which I knew did not exist) that would implicate the Labour 
Party, and its leaders personally, in association with “ Moscow ” and 
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the Communist International. I sent MacDonald this long typed 
memo. with apologies for intervening, uninvited even to that extent; 
making it clear that I entirely pe amy from discussing either 
persons or offices. He sent me a brief but grateful acknowledg- 
ment; and it is clear that he was helped by the memo. in his 
task. 

MacDonald made considerable progress with his selections for 
office whilst at Lossiemouth, but no one knew anything about it 
except the individuals to whom he severally wrote. In the last days 
of December I received a letter asking me to be Minister of Labour, 
and telling me at once to study that job, and in particular to see 
Sir Allan Smith, who had been helpful about unemployment in 
the House. I had visits in these days at Passfield Corner from Noel 
Buxton and Ponsonby, who had (we inferred) also been offered 
places, but absolute reticence was observed between us on the 
subject. I went to London on January 3, and began discreet 
inquiries about the Ministry of Labour and Unemployment. My 
recollection is that MacDonald did not reach London until January 
4 or 5, or at any rate become able to see people in London until 
Monday, January 7, the day before Parliament met (for choosing 
Speaker and swearing in only). The first Party meeting of the 
192 Members was on Wednesday, January 9, when MacDonald once 
more explained the position, as at the private consultations five 
weeks previously, without going into any details of offices or 
persons; and he obtained from that meeting, nem. con., po 
authority to proceed as arranged, without anyone asking that the 
names be ahdtinad for approval. Though the fateful decision 
could not anyhow take place until January 17 (the Liberals even- 
tually spun out the debate until January 21), it was already assumed 
on all sides that MacDonald would be sent for; and everything was 
got ready. On January 14, the eg before the King’s Speech, 
Haldane had a dinner and a fuller gathering afterwards, to which 
were invited what turned out presently to be the Labour Cabinet 
and some other’ including Spoor (Chief Whip) and some of the 
future Under-Secretaries. But it was not known who was to be 
what, or even whether the whole of those assembled were to be 
included; and those who knew their own fates could not discuss 
them with the rest. What was discussed was, not the King’s 
Speech, but the position of the several Parties in the House, and 
the probable course of events. Further Party meetings were held on 
January 15, and (after the division) on January 22; at each of which 
MacDonald gave further explanations of the difficulties and 
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necessities of his task, but without discussing names or offices. I, at 
least, had no opportunity of consultation with him; and very few 
others had. At last, on Janyary 21, the very morning of the 
Government defeat, he sent for me and allowed me to see his nearly 
completed list. I think it was then (or it may have been a few 
days before) that he told me he wanted to shift me to the Board of 
Trade (which was a higher position). I rather demurred, saying I 
preferred the Ministry of Labour, which I had been studying; and 
that there was nothing to be done at the Board of Trade beyond 
laborious administration. But he insisted, owing to the require- 
ments of his jig-saw puzzle, and of course I acquiesced. It was on 
January 21 that, for the first time, I knew definitely who were to 
be my colleagues in the Ministry and in what positions they were, 
subject still to possible shiftings. I gather that Henderson had been 
consulted only a little previously to myself; and had felt obliged, 
from his greater knowledge of the Party in the House, to make 
various criticisms and suggestions, to some of which MacDonald 
had deferred. There were still some places unsettled; and Mac- 
Donald was seeing people all that day and the next day, to make 
final decisions. In the afternoon of January 22, we held what was 
virtually our first meeting as a Government at Haldane’s house, 
when Sir Maurice Hankey, the Secretary to the Cabinet, instructed 
us as to the procedure at the Privy Council on the following 
morning, when thirteen Privy Councillors had to be created in a 
batch. (This was not the record number, as in Lord Derby’s 
Government of 1851, no fewer than seventeen bad to be created; 
whilst in 1830, when Lord Grey formed a government, there were 
twelve creations in a batch, and others afterwards.) At this meetin 

details of dress were discussed, and as some Ministers had not froc 

coats and tall hats; or at least, had not them in London, Hankey 
ascertained by telephone from Buckingham Palace that the King 
would not object to any attire on this special occasion. On Wednes- 
day, January 23, we were sworn in and received the seals of office. 
The President of the Board of Trade (with others of the newer 
offices, not being Secretaries of State) received no seal, being 
appointed merely by Order in Council, made then and there. We 
happened to have lunch that day with Baron Palmstierna, the 
Swedish Minister (an aristocratic socialist, who had been Foreign 
Minister in Branting’s Government), who was much amused and 
interested when Haldane, Henderson, and myself trooped in straight 
from Buckingham Palace, Henderson carrying proudly the little red 
box containing his seal as Home Secretary. He and some other 
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Ministers went to their offices that afternoon. I went to the Board 
of Trade next morning, which enabled me to drop a note to Sir 
Sydney Chapman, the Permanent Secretary, whom I had known 
since he was at college. 

When the list of the new Cabinet was published, followed almost 
immediately by that of nearly all the minor members of the Govern- 
ment, there was a universal chorus of approval; coupled with 
unmistakable surprise that ““ Labour ” could produce so reputable a 
list, and that MacDonald should have found it possible to get his 
Party to accept so “ moderate ”’ and so administratively experienced 
a Cabinet. It was true that, of the twenty, only Henderson and 
Haldane had sat in Cabinets before, whilst Clynes had been Food 
Minister outside the Cabinet, and Walsh and Trevelyan had been 
Under-Secretaries. But Olivier had had forty years’ civil service 
experience, including the Governorship of Jamaica; and Chelmsford 
had governed successively Australia and India for a dozen years or 
more. It was impossible not to admire the skill with which 
MacDonald had surmounted his difficulties. By getting in not only 
Haldane and Parmoor, but also Chelmsford, and by making Olivier 
and Thomson, as well as Arnold, into peers, he made a decent 
Front Bench in the House of Lords; even if the whole Party behind 
it there consisted only of the young De La Warr and the aged 
Muir MacKenzie, who became Whips with no more than Russell 
and Kimberley to whip! 

With regard to the Cabinet, the great surprise, to the Labour 
Party, even its inmost circle; to the other two Parties, and to the 
world at large, was the appointment of Chelmsford to the 
Admiralty. It was a most difficult post to fill, as the Sea Lords, 
with Beatty at their head, might have resigned in disgust if a trade 
unionist had been made First Lord; and might have been sullen 
and obstructive if a mere “ socialist agitator” had been put there. 
The Liberals had been counting on MacDonald making overtures 
to them for help to complete his Cabinet; and Clifford Sharp 
(expressing the wew of the Asquith household) had put an article 
in the Daily News—most wi nag signing it as Editor of The 
New Statesman—on January 7 (or 14), declaring it to be patently 
impossible for MacDonald to find the men in the Labour ranks to 
form a complete government, and therefore arguing that he ought 
to, and must inevitably, form a composite Cabinet with the 
Liberals. Now MacDonald had found unsuspected resources in 
Haldane and Parmoor, who did not rank as Liberals, and, least 
thought of, in Olivier, as well as Thomson; and most surprising of 
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all, in an ex-Viceroy of India, who was known only as a mild and 
o Conservative. As it happened, we had known the Chelms- 
ords rather well. He had been made an Alderman of the L.C.C. 
by the Moderates; and as he was genuinely “ progressive” in 
sympathy, we had made acquaintance, and had even stayed with 
him once at his house near Poole about 1906 (with the attractive 
University College professor, W. P. Ker). We had seen nothing 
of him since he left for New South Wales shortly afterwards. When 
he appeared at our first Cabinet, I found myself introducing my 
colleagues to him, as he had met none of them before, except 
Haldane (and perhaps Parmoor). But we had had babel 
nothing to do with his appointment, which came as much as a 
surprise to us as to the world. Even MacDonald had never met 
him until a few days before when negotiations with him were 
opened, no one knew how or why. I gathered afterwards from 
words that Chelmsford dropped that Haldane had been the inter- 
mediary; and I think now that probably Haldane had suggested 
him to’MacDonald. (My own hypothesis at the time, which I have 
since found nothing to support, was that MacDonald had sounded 
Lord Meston, whom he ted known in India; and that perhaps 
Lord Meston had, in refusing, suggested Chelmsford.) Anyhow, 
Chelmsford’s entry into the Cabinet was, at the outset, a successful 
coup; the Labour Party growled a little, but was so pleased at all 
difficulties being surmounted that it did not kick. And no one 
could pretend that a Cabinet containing Haldane, Parmoor, and 
Chelmsford was either contemptible, or Tikely to,ruin the Empire. 

The one glaring omission, so the Labour Party thought, was 
George Lansbury, who had certainly established a position in the 
Party entitling him to Cabinet rank. MacDonald had seen him, 
and expressed willingness to have him in the Government some- 
where; but refused, even when pressed, to have him in the Cabinet. 
He explained to me, when I deprecated the exclusion, that Lansbyry 
was always speaking so wildly and indiscreetly at meetings that he 
would injure the Government. I fancy MacDonald was afraid of 
some objection from the King; partly, also, he felt he could not 
trust Lansbury with any big administrative office. I suggested the 
Office of Works, but he said he must give that to Jowett, who was 
not equal to as else; and not capable or quick enough to be 
Chairman of Ways and Means (which in despair I suggested for 
him), even if he could fill the Chair as Deputy Speaker, which I 
agreed to be impossible. Lansbury flatly refused to accept anything 
outside the Cabinet. I could see that his admission to it was very 
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difficult, for one reason or another; but I felt his exclusion to be a 
mistake, and so did Henderson, who also criticised it to MacDonald; 
and so it proved. 

The other “ prophet,” whose inclusion presented somewhat 
analogous difficulties, was Robert Smillie. It was, however, under- 
stood, I know not with what accuracy, that some offer of office 
was made to him, but he preferred to stand outside. His omission 
proved subsequently to be the cause of difficulties in the Party, just 
as Lansbury’s did. 

There was friction with Henderson, to whom I thought that 
MacDonaid behaved with extreme gaucherie; as well as with funda- 
mental ingratitude, unfriendliness, and discourtesy. It was due to 
Henderson’s long years of forbearance, patience, and persistent 
loyalty, from 1914 onward, that MacDonald had in 1924 a united 
Labour Party to lead; and also that he had continued to have any 
place at all in the Party that had been kept together. As Chief 
Whip for the preceding year, under MacDonald’s leadership, 
Henderson had loyally maintained MacDonald’s position at the head 
of the Party; and he knew much more about the members than 
MacDonald did. Yet MacDonald not only refrained from con- 
sulting him until the last few days before assuming office, but 
almost ostentatiously avoided doing so. Then, incredible as it seems, 
MacDonald proposed that Henderson should become Chairman of 
Ways and Means! Apart from the extreme impropriety of exclud- 
ing from the Cabinet the only Labour man who had any Cabinet 
experience, to make Chairman of Ways and Means (and Deputy 
Speaker) so obvious a partisan as the Secretary to the Labour Party 
would have been resented by the two other Parties, and could not 
have been carried (the House makes the appointment, not the 
Crown). Moreover, it was vital that Henderson should retain the 
control and direction of the Party headquarters and organisation 
throughout the country and (for his own sake) even continue 
nominally to hold the office of Secretary. Hence Henderson wanted 
to be Lord President of the Council or Lord Privy Seal, which were 
not laborious posts; and pointed out that the Chairman of Ways and 
Means was bound to perpetual attendance at the House. But these 
two posts were already disposed of to Parmoor and Clynes; and the 
only other similar one, the Chancellorship of the Duchy, which had 
been in recent years much degraded by being filled by mere Private 
Secretaries, Henderson would not accept, as too flagrantly below his 
status in previous governments. In the end he became Home 


Secretary. 
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Another difficulty of the last few days was Wedgwood, who 
insisted on being in the Cabinet, and fought hard to be Secretary 
of State for India or the Colonies. In the end he had to have his 
way as regards the Cabinet, but was driven to accept the Chancellor- 
ship of the Duchy, which made him a sullen and discontented 
colleague, who contributed next to nothing in the way of service, 
either in the House or out of it, and was the cause of trouble, 
occasionally, in the Cabinet itself by his persistence in carping at 
Olivier’s policy about India. 

These were all that I know of difficulties in Cabinet making; 
and they seem to me remarkably few in number. All the rest fell 
at once easily into the places — to them; and my impression 
is that there can seldom if ever have been a Cabinet formed with 
fewer personal importunities, with more willingness to join in the 
team play as the captain directed, or with less heartburning or 
complaint. That some, perhaps many, were disappointed at being 
left out could not be helped. Lord Acton wanted to come in some- 
where, though he had only recently begun to associate himself with 
the Party. (He died shortly afterwards.) Lord Russell, who had 
been in the Party, through the Fabian Society, for a couple of 
decades, and was one of the best speakers in the House of Lords, 
where he for years had taken part in the debates, had real claims. 
But apparently his nt pe history was an absolute bar to any 
appointment under the Crown, and he took his exclusion philo- 
arg and without rancour. Sir Leo Chiozza Money, who was 
not in the House of Commons, seems to have been bitterly dis- 
appointed at being left out, and at not even being made a peer! 
He became, in the election campaign of October 1924, one of the 
most bitter and malignant of our newspaper opponents. 

It is interesting to note that MacDonald was just like other 
Prime Ministers of the preceding generation in wishing, and even 
in expecting, to have a “small” Cabinet, of a dozen or fourteen. 
He was still hoping for this when, at last, he spoke to me, just 
before it was settled. I was surprised into chuckling out something 
to the effect that all Prime Ministers had said the same; but that he 
would find it impracticable. And so it proved. Henderson pointed 
out the inadvisability of omitting the textile industry (which 
brought in Tom Shaw), Wedgwood insisted on being included. 
South Wales had to be represented by Hartshorn. But the changed 
position compels the enlargement. The creation of an additional 
Secretaryship of State for Air; the evolution of the Local Govern- 
ment Board into the Ministry of Health; the nationalist feeling that 
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demands Cabinet rank for the Secretary for Scotland; the impossi- 
bility of seeming to undervalue either Education or Labour, and the 
financial importance and (with wireless broadcasting) increased 
social influence of the Post Office, have all combined to make quite 
obsolete the idea that the Cabinet can or should be confined to 
something like a dozen. There are now practically only the Post 
Office and the Office of Works that could possibly be omitted; 
and Mines, Transport, and Pensions may have presently to be 
added. A score will now remain approximately the standard. 
(Baldwin’s Cabinet that followed us numbered even twenty-one, 
7 (with Sir Maurice Hankey) just fills completely the historic 
table.) 

About the Under-Secretaries and other minor appointments, 
MacDonald took a lot of trouble to choose competent men, and 
especially men who could work amicably with their chiefs. Arthur 
Greenwood, who was made Secretary to the Ministry of Health 
(under Wheatley) had been provisionally assigned to some Cabinet 
post, which he had accepted; but he had to be excluded when 
Wedgwood successfully insisted on coming in—an exclusion which 
he generously accepted with perfect loyalty and, so far as I know, 
Never mentioned to anyone. Miss Bondfield, who had only just 
been elected to Parliament, begged not to be given any administra- 
tive responsibility; and for that and other reasons MacDonald missed 
the chance of making the first woman Cabinet Minister (which I 
urged on him). Miss Bondfield was quite contented with being 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Labour (under Shaw), 
and as such she did very well. The only other newcomer to the 
House of Commons who got office was Frank Hodges, who was, 
because of his great reputation, made Civil Lord of the Admiralty. 
He did not justify his appointment, and he quarrelled furiously 
with his colleague Ammon (Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Admiralty); and he failed to get on with Lord Chelmsford, or to 
“get the hang” of his administrative duties, whilst he seldom 
spoke to advantage in the House; and did not even do any appre- 
ciable useful service outside. The choice of Leach, who had been 
known as an extreme Pacifist, to) be Under-Secretary of State for 
Air, and representative in the House of Commons of the Air Force, 
was peculiar; and, as it proved, unfortunate. But Lord Thomson, 
as Secretary of State for Air, himself asked for him, as I know. He 
said he wanted a business man to help him to deal with the 
important contracts that had to be made. He clearly did not foresee 
the unfortunate impression that would be created by Leach’s caustic 
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and epigrammatic apologies for the bombing of villages in 
Mesopotamia. 

The greatest success in the-second rank was the choice of 
William Graham as Financial Secretary to the Treasury. His 
imperturbable suavity and courtesy, his unexampled assiduity and 
extraordinary memory for facts, and his power of cogent and fluent 
speech, made him easily the best occupant of his difficult office 
within living memory. A rather excessive caution, a lack of fire 
and an apparent lack of enthusiasm, and a want of any idealistic 
breadth of view—whilst specially suited to his late office—will 
prevent him from becoming a national idol, or Prime Minister. 
But he may well be the future Labour Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Naturally, the circle of members aggrieved at not getting Under- 
Secretaryships or other minor offices, was larger than that of 
members really sore at not being allowed to enter the Cabinet; but 
I do not know many of them. E. D. Morel was bitterly dis- 
appointed at getting no place; though he had only been in 
Parliament a single session, and had taken no ant in the ordinary 
work of the Party outside his speciality. MacDonald in 1914 had 
formed with him and a few more, the Union of Democratic 
Control, and had always professed to remain in complete agree- 
ment. And now he ended him. Apparently Morel’s violent 
anti-French bias made his appointment impossible to any post 
connected with the Foreign Office; and his extreme views on 
African colonisation made him unwelcome at theaColonial Office, 
where Thomas, it is believed, flatly refused to have him. Mac- 
Donald was, in this case, apparently driven to ingratitude; but I 
could not help thinking that some expedient might have been 
found. Dr. rer Guest was also aggrieved at getting no place, 
though, without valid case, for he, too, had been only one session in 
the House; and had made no great mark inside or outside. He 
became soured and ineffectively rebellious. Even more deeply 
wounded at exclusion was Richard Wallhead, who had been, for a 
year or two, Chairman of the I.L.P., and who claimed to have put 
in twenty years of active propagandist work for the Party. He had, 
however, made an unfavourable impression on the House during 
his single session there, with the unpleasing voice of an acrid, “ tub- 
thumping ” street-corner agitator, without showing knowledge of 
facts or promise of administrative ability. I do not think that 
many members of the Labour Party, and certainly none outside it, 
even thought of him as a possible Minister. But he was terribly 
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aggrieved at being left out, when, as he complained publicly, 
Chelmsford and Haldane were included. Hemmerde, the only 
K.C. in the Labour Party in the House from 1918 to 1923, was 
terribly disappointed at not being made a Law Officer, especially 
as Patrick Hastings had only joined the Party two or three years 
previously, and had only been a single session in the House; 
and Slesser was not even a K.C. or in the House at all. #& «# «& 
He was completely “ disgruntled” at being passed over; and lost 
his seat in October 1924. 


The Working of the Government 


The Labour Ministers worked with assiduity and zeal in their 
oe: and they made a good impression on the permanent 
officials for unpretentiousness, eagerness to learn, and willingness 
to work. They nearly always got on well with each other, and the 
Cabinet Ministers with their subordinate Ministers. Trevelyan was 
alone and remarkable in never giving his subordinate Minister 
(Morgan Jones) any opportunity whatever to say or do anything in 
the House or outside it—everything being monopolised by the 
Minister of Education himself! It is fair to add that Trevelyan 
was both assiduous and competent, and made a very successful 
Minister, greatly to the surprise of the Liberal leaders who had 
known him merely as a bumptious and rather troublesome junior 
colleague prior to the war. I had told them, when they were 
supercilious about his appointment, that they did not realise how 
greatly the years of adversity and sacrifice for conscience sake had 
improved “ C.P.” 

I was interested to see the working of the Cabinet. It was taken 
for granted, almost without mention, that the secretariat should be 
continued; but MacDonald disapproved of Tom Jones, the assistant 
(whom he had apparently known only very slightly, if at all; and 
with whom he was displeased for having “written Baldwin’s 
speeches ” during the election campaign); and so Jones was strictly 
relegated to subordinate work, and Sir Maurice Hankey alone 
attended the Cabinet. Hankey was admirable in every way; but 
not quite perfect. He made the Cabinet minutes too full, putting 
in more than the bare conclusions come to; and not completely 
realising the danger of their coming to light in politically hostile 
hands. His knowledge of procedure and Proll. wexsesse | forms, 
though extensive and ready to hand, was not quite complete. When 
he did, privately, make a suggestion on policy, it was sometimes 
quite extraordinarily inept. 
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At the first meeting we found our respective places arranged at 
the historic long oblong table in the room at 10 Downing Street 
which John Bright had shown once to John Morley as the place 
where more villainy had been done than anywhere else in England 
—the P.M. in the middle of one long side, with the Lord Chancellor 
opposite to him; on his right Hankey and on his left the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; all the rest being arranged apparently 
at haphazard. Haldane at once jumped in fall of geniality with a 
lesson in manners; that we were always to address MacDonald as 
Mr. Prime Minister, but to refer to everyone else by his surname or 
title, without prefix. This was almost uniformly observed. The 
P.M. made hardly any preliminary observations, and plunged 
straight into business. Thomas began at once to smoke—or came 
in smoking, I forget which; and we silently made our first new 
precedent by allowing smoking, even pipes, from the very outset. 
Previous Cabinets during this century had smoked only on rare 
occasions when they sat after 4 p.m. I imagine that, prior to 1900, 
smoking in Cabinet was undreamt of. What would Mr. G. have 
said? Except Trevelyan, nearly all the Labour Cabinet sometimes 
smoked; and many did so pretty continuously. 

The Prime Minister’s behaviour in Cabinet was perfect. He 
was never discourteous, never overbearing, never nile dogmatic, 
patient to everyone, watchful to give everyone a chance to speak; 
and nevertheless quick to close the debate as soon as it was proper 
to do so, with his own summary of “the sense of the meeting.” 
I think that the rest of us also behaved well. We certainly never 
quarrelled, never wrangled with each other, nee ever improper] 
interrupted each other or jeered at each other, even good- 
humouredly. What struck me was, first of all the self-subordinating 
silence of an actual majority on each question, and secondly the 
remarkable absence of lengthy speeches. No one “ orated”’ to the 
Cabinet. Each one said what he had to say in a few pointed 
sentences. Thomson, who sat next to me, used to groan at the 
long-windedness of Adamson, but it was merely at Adamson taking 
as much as five minutes; and he was the worst. What has become, 
I thought, of the speeches of an hour or more in length that we 
read of as being made at Victorian Cabinets? I suggest that (as is 
quite common) a merely mechanical invention has produced a 
sociological result. It is the facility and the secrecy with which it 
is now possible to circulate typewritten memoranda in advance of 
the Cabinet Meeting, that has changed the character of the talk 
there. All the Ministers, when they meet, have already read these 
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memoranda, which are almost invariably circulated on every ques- 
tion, sometimes controversially written by rival departments; and 
these memoranda Ministers have actually before them at the 
Cabinet in legible form. This practice, no doubt facilitated and 
developed by the existence of a Cabinet secretariat, has very largely 
relieved the Cabinet from speech-making, and apparently greatly 
enlarged its capacity for getting through business. 

Another thing that I noticed with interest was MacDonald’s 
immediate use of taking a show of hands when opinion was pretty 
evenly divided. He quite wisely was slow to do this on any matter 
of gravity, but quick when it was something of small consequence. 
But we were nearly always remarkably unanimous in the “ general 
sense of the meeting”: sometimes with individual dissentients 
(such as Wheatley, Wedgwood, Tom Shaw, Trevelyan, and some- 
times Snowden), who gave way to the evident majority. The 
“cleavages” in the Cabinet which the newspapers periodically 
described were invariably without foundation. 

The Cabinet found itself under a constant pressure of business, 
even although it sat for three hours once or twice a week, and was 
seldom troubled by MacDonald with foreign affairs. On the latter 
subject, the practice was for the P.M., sees every few weeks, to 
take occasion to explain in frank but general terms the problems he 
was dealing with, the difficulties he was encountering and the 
prospects of success. His exposition might be followed by a few 
questions and comments, but there was practically no discussion. 
This was due largely to the common lack of information. The 
F.O. printed sheet of important telegrams received and sent (the 
former selection greatly outnumbering the latter) was circulated 
daily; and very occasionally specially important or interesting dis- 
patches were circulated in print; and two or three times in eight 
months a draft of a proposed dispatch was circulated. No memo. 
examining a particular problem, and discussing alternative policies, 
was ever circulated. Substantially, the Cabinet left foreign affairs 
to the Foreign Secretary (who could not, in this Government, 
obtain the 9 tr or experience the check of consultation with 
the P.M.). In this respect, as in others, Cabinets evidently differ. 
I remember Arthur Balfour and Haldane, about 1907 or 1908, 
exchanging notes on this point. Haldane said that the then Liberal 
Cabinet practically never discussed foreign affairs; whereupon 
Balfour said, with evident exaggeration, that in his Cabinet they 
hardly ever discussed anything else! 

Indian problems were more fully and more frequently brought 
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before the Cabinet, by telegrams, dispatches, and memoranda circu- 
lated by Olivier. But here, too, the Cabinet was too much occupied 
with other subjects and too little familiar with the position to be 
able or willing to give these problems any effective discussion. In 
this de ent, however, there was a standing “Indian Com- 
mittee ” (Olivier, Richards his Under-Secretary, Chelmsford, Wedg- 
wood, Trevelyan, and myself), which met frequently and, with one 
or two head officials, actually drafted the telegrams that Olivier 
freely sent. 

The Cabinet Committees were, on the whole, unsuccessful. 
There was a standing “Home Affairs Committee,” consisting of 
Haldane, and nominally two or three other Ministers, who sat 
weekly to approve all Government Bills. This was attended by 
Ministers and officials of the various departments concerned in the 
Bills; and useful drafting criticisms were made, and inter-depart- 
mental differences composed. The Committee was not, however, 
very successful in securing that the substance of the Bills was sound 
and defensible. 

The committees on subjects, which I had thought might be 
useful to “‘ weak ” Ministers did not prove of any but transient use. 
At the outset such a committee was established for Unemployment 
and Housing, our two biggest domestic problems; and the P.M. 
made me chairman, with Shaw and Wheatley, the two Ministers 
concerned, and one or two others, including the Under-Secretaries 
(for Scotland, Treasury, Ministry of Health, etc.). I certainly failed 
to do any lasting good in this field. The committe@at once divided 
into two sub-committees for Unemployment and Housing respec- 
tively, with the two Ministers concerned as their chairmen. These 
then “ran away” with their respective subjects, and would not, in 
practice, be either helped, usefully criticised or controlled. Our first 
task (and the only one the Committee as a whole really per- 
formed) was to prepare for the P.M. within the short space of 
three weeks something in the nature of a programme which we 
understood he wished vaguely to adumbrate in his opening speech, 
which was to be a sort of substitute for the King’s Speech. We 
worked very hard, at high pressure; and produced what we could. 
In the end, he preferred (probably ‘tails to content himself with 
little more than vague generalities. The two sub-committees went 
on meeting, but that on Housing quickly ceased, when we had 
steered Wheatley off some impossible schemes for financing the 
Bill he was preparing. After that he ceased to call the sub- 
committee together, very largely from lack of time, and he built 
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up his own programme. The Unemployment sub-committee did, 
however, meet te constantly, administering and developing the 
various Unemployment schemes that we ra in operation—roads, 
local relief works, land drainage, etc.; with Shaw trying persistently 
and patiently to find new = Ae of work that were financially 
sound and yet calculated to displace no other labour. Shaw fully 
admitted our common failure, which he attributed, with some 
justice, to the failure of all the officials to rise to the necessary 
audacity of imagining schemes which they felt would certainly be 
frowned on by the Treasury. I take blame to myself, as he does 
to himself, for not making good this lack of imagination. But it 
has to be remembered (a) that we were all desperately hard worked 
with the current administration; (b) that nearly all possible schemes 
involved more or less building, and we were warned off building in 
order, in the dearth of bricklayers and plasterers, to leave Wheatley 
a free hand for his Housing programme which took so long to 
work out; (c) that the local authorities on whom the administra- 
tion of any scheme had to depend, had been already plunged up 
to the hilt in the various Unemployment Relief schemes—many of 
them continually suggested and pressed for by the Labour Party 
since 1918—which had been mars in 1921-23, and which permitted 
of but little enlargement. Moreover, the unemployment was, in 
the main, in the shipbuilding and ne industries, and in 
the cotton industry, which were suffering principally from the 
falling away of the export trade. It was not practicable either to 
employ these specialised workers in their own trades or to find them 
any alternative work that they could be expected to accept. Hence 
Shaw never really believed in the utility of any proposal that did 
not lead in the direction of a revival of the export trade of Lanca- 
shire; and to that there was no short cut. Anyhow, one way or 
another, I must admit that the idea of Cabinet committees cannot 
be said to have worked well. 

It was, from the outset, made a matter of reproach to the Labour 
Government that it must, would or did suffer improper influence 
or control from “the extremists” or its “‘ Left.” This reproach, 
made at first in anticipation, and later on “ intelligent imagination ” 
of what was assumed to be happening, and finally on a deliberate 
misconstruction of what did happen, was, from first to last, quite 
unwarranted. Whether in labour disputes involving grave public 
consequences, or in cases of mob disorder, or with regard to the 
constant agitation of the Communist Party, or in relation to 
threatened rebelliousness among the “‘ Clyde group,” or those whom 
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Lansbury influenced, or the London Labour Party under Herbert 
Morrison, the Cabinet never flinched and never hesitated in takin 

the action that the situation seemed to demand, at whatever risk 
of unpopularity. We realised, as a matter of fact, that the 
“extremists” were few, and that the mass of the Labour Party 
was made up of quite sober and moderate folk. We were soon 
confronted with a most serious stoppage of the means of transport 


in London, which created widespread public inconvenience, and 
threatened, by its extension to all the railway workers, to stop all 
the railways throughout the Kingdom, and by a strike of the 
electrical workers to throw London into darkness and to cut off the 
current from the electric railways. Without hesitation, and without 
a dissentient voice, the Cabinet set up again the emergency organisa- 
tion which had been sketched out in 1919-20; put a subordinate 
Minister in charge of each geographical province; had a committee 
under Wedgwood sitting daily at the Home Office to organise 
emergency supplies of food and transport; and sent two Ministers 
hastily down to Knowsley, where the King happened to be, in order 
to get signed immediately a proclamation putting in force the 
Emergency Powers Act, which made the Executive supreme; and 
actually arranged with Lord Chelmsford to bring up 800 naval 
stokers to keep the power stations going (as it was afterwards 
discovered, going even beyond the law in giving him a Cabinet 
order to do this merely for a civil purpose unconnected with the 
navy or any Government service). Meanwhile, however, another 
Cabinet Committee was actively promoting a settlement of the 
dispute, which happily was arrived at. We were actually then in 
the difficulty that we did not want to alarm the public by revealing 
our strong measures; and the proclamation was quickly revoked at 
another Privy Council, without being ever published. 

Another instance that might be cited is our action with regard 
to crime and terrorism in Bengal, in connection with the Swaraf 
movement. When Lord Reading, constantly pressed by Lord 
Lytton as Governor of Bengal, at last asked sanction for strong 
measures of coercion to prevent crimes of violence on Government 
officials, some of which were occurring, there were no two opinions 
in the Cabinet about the necessity of sanctioning all possible 
measures of prevention of crime, including the most arbitrary 
powers of indefinite internment or imprisonment by executive order, 
without specific accusation, trial or judicial sentence. Considerable 
trouble was taken by Olivier and the Indian Committee, with the 
approval of the Cabinet, to cut out of the proposed Ordinance all 
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expressions directed against political movements or associations, and 
all reference to sedition or political offences; and rigidly to limit the 
unconstitutional powers to persons suspected of ee , threaten- 
ing or merely being about to commit crimes of actua viohents, such 
as homicide, dacoity, and terrorism of witnesses. This involved a 
prolonged telegraphic struggle with the Government of India, which 
tried hard but in vain to retain in the draft Ordinance words which 
‘would have justified the Swarajist accusation (nevertheless imme- 
diately made) that the Government was seeking to suppress by force 
the Swarajist political agitation. But whilst insisting on this 
distinction (in which Chelmsford fully concurred), me Indian 
Committee, with unanimous Cabinet approval, did not hesitate in 
arming the Indian Government with the fullest powers for the 
prevention, at whatever sacrifice of individual liberty, of actual 
violence. And we did this fully conscious that Lansbury and his 
section of the Labour Party would strongly object to it, and would 
not spare the Labour Government in denunciation. 

In short, the Cabinet more than once said that the first duty of a 
Government was to govern; and we had, none of us, any hesitation 
in intending the Labour Government to govern, up to any point 
that public welfare in our judgment demanded. 

Nevertheless, the whole newspaper Press, Unionist and Liberal 
alike, continued incessantly to state and insinuate that the Govern- 
ment acted under the pressure of the “ Left Wing,” in which were 
always mixed and confounded (a) Lansbury and his followers at 
Poplar and in the House of Commons; (b) any turbulent strikers or 
foolish-speaking trade unionists; (c) such dissentient groups in the 
House as that led by Herbert Morrison against further concessions 
to London transport or electricity companies; or as that of extreme 
pacifists against army or navy expenditure or discipline, or warlike 
operations in Mesopotamia or elsewhere; (d) any wild manifesto or 
resolution by the Independent Labour Party which never disclaimed 
the perpetual assumption that it was the Labour Party itself; (e) the 
various spasmodlc organisations of the unemployed and their leaders; 
(f) the constantly irritating and self-advertising but really insignifi- 
cant British Communist Party; and (g) finally, the terrifying bogey 
of the Bolshevist Government of the “Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics,” which was freely assumed to be at the bottom of all 
the activities of all the others, and to be indistinguishable from 
the Labour Party and the Labour Government itself. There was 
nothing that we could do to stop this perpetual misrepresentation by 
nearly the entire newspaper Press of the Kingdom (the Manchester 
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Guardian was almost the only honourable exception, apart from 
the Daily Herald, the evident communist speapellias of which (due 
to Lansbury’s sentimental weakness, * * «* ) made its support 
do us more harm than good). 


The same misrepresentation was —— used over the Anglo- 


Russian Treaties, which were unfortunately clumsily handled by us. 
We quite realised that the negotiation of these Treaties would 
probably not be electorally useful to us; but it was plain that the 

were indispensable to any revival of trade, and they had, indeed, 
been explicitly contemplated by the very terms of the Trade Agree- 
ment ciadled between Sir Robert Horne and Krassin in March 
1921, under Lloyd George’s premiership, which itself adumbrated 
their general terms. The Soviet representatives were ignorant and 
suspicious; and it took a long time, and called for endless patience 
and forbearance, to get them (as we said) even partially acclimatised 
to the international comity of Western Europe. This was managed 
by Ponsonby, as Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, with real 
gentlemanly feeling and dignity, aided by the F.O. officials and 
especially by Sir Sydney Chapman, the Permanent Secretary of the 
Board of Trade, whose resourcefulness and freedom from personal 
vanity in the perpetual drafting and re-drafting was eulogised by 
Ponsonby to me. MacDonald was too much occupied with the 
Franco-German negotiations to take more than a formal part, and 
I was equally only formally concerned, but the course of the — 
tiations was continuously submitted by Ponsonby to him for his 
approval, and also reported to me by Chapman. It became apparent 
in July that the contingent guarantee of a loan was indispensable, 
alike to the re-starting of Russian prosperity and to the acceptance 
by the Soviet Government of the necessary terms of a commercial 
and fisheries treaty, including compensation to the British bond- 
holders, property claimants, and the mass of minor losers by the 
revolution (such as British nurses, engineers, and others who haé 
had their little savings swept away). I foresaw that any such loan, 
or even guarantee, would be electorally calamitous; and I expressed 
myself in this sense to Chapman and Ponsonby. But it seemed to 
be necessary in the public interest, and Ponsonby told me that he 
had MacDonald’s express authority for it. It was elaborately sub- 
mitted to the Cabinet, with the other conditions, late in July; 
and, rather to my surprise, was expressly sanctioned by them after 
full discussion, in which the main difficulty expressed related to 
the sufficiency of the undertaking to abandon all communist propa- 
ganda in the British Empire. Subject to an extension in the 
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definiteness and scope of this undertaking the terms of the Treaties, 
as ng then stood in the negotiations, were fully approved, with 
some hesitation on the part of Thomas, Henderson, Walsh, and 
others (but only on this point of communist propaganda) and 
without a dissentient aie ie a telegram to the British representa- 
tive at Moscow. I do not say that we were at all comfortable about 
what would be the effect on the electorate but the simple fact is 
that we did it because we thought it was right. I think we were all 
satisfied that the Treaties were necessary in the public interest; that 
they would be greatly beneficial to British industry and to British 
claimants; that their terms represented the utmost that could be got 
for these interests: and that the concessions obtained were well 
worth the possible risk of the loss of a couple of millions a year, 
or so, if the Soviet Government should eventually fail to pay. In 
fact, it was made plain that there would be no question of any 
guaranteed loan unless and until the Soviet Government had 
(a) actually come to a satisfactory settlement with the bondholders, 
the property claimants, and the British Government on behalf of 
the mass of minor claimants, which I was officially advised could 
not be for a year or even more; (b) was actually carrying out the 
Treaties; and (c) was actually giving orders to British manufacturers 
to the amount of at least two-thirds of the forthcoming loan, which 
was to be on such security and for such purposes as the British 
Government approved. Unfortunately there was a hitch in the final 
stage of the negotiations. In the course of an all-night sitting in 
the first days of August, Rakovski definitely broke off negotiations, 
and refused to agree. It had nothing to do with the loan, which 
had been passed, but exclusively to the compensation to expropriated 
British property owners. He demurred to our requirement that 
they should all be compensated, partly, I believe, because this 
seemed to involve an admission of principle, but mainly on the 

ound that a few of them had been and would be actively un- 
riendly to the Soviet Government. He was papees to compensate 
most of them, eVen all except a few, but not all without exception. 
In spite of friendly remonstrance and endless discussions, he broke 
off in the early morning. Immediately about 7 a.m. a British 
official communiqué was issued to the Press to the effect that the 
negotiations had broken down. When Chapman told me that 
morning, I confess that I felt relieved. I had concurred, as we had 
all done, bona fide believing that the Treaties were required in the 
public interest, and that their terms were on the whole advan- 
tageous to this country as well as to Russia. But if the Russians 
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persisted in breaking off, I felt both absolved and freed from what 
I always realised was electoral peril. 

It was, however, not to be.- When the breakdown became 
known, E. D. Morel, Miss Lawrence, and a half a dozen more of 
the pacifist enthusiasts saw Rakovski and persuaded him to recon- 
sider, which he was evidently anxious to do. A new formula was 
devised—something to the effect that at the request of the British 
Government the Soviet Government would compensate all the 
British property owners—which he expressed his willingness to 
accept. This was conveyed to Ponsonby and MacDonald; and a 
further meeting was hastily arranged, at which complete agreement 
was reached. Naturally the House of Commons, and public opinion 
generally, were greatly bewildered. 

The session was coming to an end within a couple of days; and 
in spite of an attempt to 5 3 so, it was found impossible within the 
time to circulate the Treaties in print to the House. Ponsonby—as 
it seems now, most unwisely—was told to expound these compli- 
cated conditions verbally to the House, where the Unionists and 
Liberals combined to treat him atrociously, receiving his statement 
with jeers and perpetual interruptions. They called for MacDonald, 
who was that day continuously engaged with the Franco-German 
negotiations; and insisted on the debate being resumed on the 
following morning on the motion for the sessional adjournment. 
When he appeared he was unable to allay the storm, in which Lloyd 
George—who had tried his hardest in 1921-22 to conclude just 
such a Treaty—was exceptionally violent in his defsunciations. (It 
was afterwards circumstantially reported to me that Rakovski, who 
was in the Gallery when Lloyd George was denouncing the 
Government for having concluded the Treaty, declared to more than 
one friend of mine, and also publicly in Moscow, that Lloyd George 
had seen him on the morning of the breakdown, and had told him 
that he intended to trounce the Labour Government for its incompe* 
tence in failing to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion in a Treaty!) 
So the session was ended, with the prospect of a heated debate and 
fateful division on the ratification of the Treaties when the House 
resumed (for other than the potential Irish Bill) on October 29. 
I noted in my diary for November 8 “ probably defeat of the 
Government.” 

The Treaties were of course furiously denounced by the Unionist 
Press, with the remarkable exceptions of the Observer and the 
Spectator, which acclaimed them as necessary, and as being as good 
as possible under the circumstances. The Liberal newspapers 
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hesitated—the Manchester Guardian being at first quite favourable 
—as Asquith had not yet expressed himeclf as the fishing ports on 
the East Coast warmly acclaimed the fisheries part of the Treaties; 
and as some Liberal Members, at least, were disposed to be friendly 
to them. Clifford Sharp, however, denounced them in the New 
Statesman, after staying with the Asquiths; Lloyd George continued 
to fulminate against oan on all sorts of grounds; and eventually 
. Asquith publicly declared against them because of the contingent 
promise of a guarantee for a loan. 

Meanwhile, however, the Unionist Press was using, for all it was 
capable of, the argument that this was one more surrender of the 
Labour Government to the “extremists”; that it was the “‘ Left 
Wing” of the Party which had by its pressure compelled the 
Cabinet to teopen negotiations after the breakdown; that the “ loan 
of British taxpayers’ money” which the Cabinet was asserted to 
have at first refused had been extorted by this pressure; and so on 
and so forth. The British Communist Party in London, and 
Zinovieff in Moscow, went on asserting the same thing; which no 
explanation on our part, or by E. D. Morel, sufficed to displace. 
Yet it was absolutely without foundation. 

Then came the Campbell case. Here a foolish article in the 


Workers’ Weekly, the quite obscure organ of the British Communist 
Party, had denounced the | apex intervention of the troops in 


industrial disputes, and had called upon the soldiers to refuse to 
act in such a case. This was a purely hypothetical issue which 
enlisted the sympathy of such sentimentalists as Lansbury. They 
did not realise or heed the distinction between calling in the troops 
to aid the police in preventing riot, the injury of innocent indivi- 
duals, and destruction of property; and the actual loan of soldiers to 
work for the employers bs used occasionally to occur). Moreover, 
the article in the Workers’ Weekly, whether by inadvertence or 
design, went further than a denunciation of military intervention 
in industrial disputes; it expressly called upon the soldiers to refuse 
to act in confficts whether industrial or military. When it was 
submitted, as a matter of routine, by the Public Prosecutor’s 
Department to the Attorney-General, he replied that the article 
undoubtedly constituted a grave breach of the criminal law, under 
the Statute of 1797. I believe Sir Patrick Hastings thought he was 
merely being asked for a legal opinion; and did not realise at the 
time that his minute constituted the Attorney-General’s order to 
prosecute the Editor of the Workers’ Weekly. The prosecution 
then took place; and the first the P.M., the A.-G. or the Cabinet 
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knew of it was the report of the case in the police court, when the 
defendant was remanded. The P.M. then made inquiry, and was 
shocked to find that a political prosecution could take place without 
its public expediency being fest considered. He straight away 
ordered the Public Prosecutor that it was never to be done again 
without his being consulted. With regard to the Campbell case, he 
saw Sir P. Hastings and discussed what could be done to avoid 
what seemed to be the serious public evil of giving the Communist 
Party a resounding advertisement, making a martyr, and stirring 
up an entirely detrimental agitation. When the matter was 
mentioned in Cabinet the Attorney-General said the case could 
easily be settled; and something was said about getting a letter of 
disclaimer and apology from the defendant as a condition of with- 
drawing the case. I remember the P.M. saying that although the 
prosecution ought never to have been undertaken, he thought it 
ought not now to be withdrawn unless the defendant gave such a 
letter. The matter was then left to the Attorney-General, whose 
absolute discretion was not interfered with by any order or direction. 
In the end, the prosecution was withdrawn 4 Travers Humphreys, 
the Treasury Counsel, on the plea that Campbell was malice the 
author of the article, nor was the real Editor; that he was only 
acting temporarily, and had used an article already in type; that he 
had served honourably in the war and been wounded; and that the 
article was capable of being read in an innocent sense, if a bene- 
volent construction were placed upon its wording, so that a 
conviction was not by any means a certainty. (It should be stated 
that, quite characteristically, the Communist Party, when the 
prosecution occurred, sent a circular letter to every Labour Member 
declaring that Campbell had not written the article; that its purport 
was only to deplore military intervention on the employers’ side in 
industrial disputes; that he was only a temporary acting editor, and 
was in no way responsible for the political decisions; and pleading 
for a merciful withdrawal of the case. As soon as it was withdrawn, 
the Communist Party ignored that circular letter altogether; declared 
that Campbell was a member of their chief political committee; 
asserted that the article was deliberately an appeal to the soldiers to 
refuse to fight in all cases; and asserting that it was owing to the 
strength of the British Communist Party, and its influence on the 

liamentary Labour Party, that the “ Left Wing” of that Party 
fad compelled the Cabinet to order the prosecution to be with- 
drawn.) . This occurred in May and June. There was a constant 
sputter of newspaper insinuation and comment. During the recess 
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both Unionists and Liberals thought they saw in the case a useful 
stick with which to beat the Government; and motions were put on 
the notice paper for the House when it was to meet on October 29 
(or on September 30 for the Irish Boundary Treaty Bill, if needed). 

In the debate Sir Patrick Hastings thoroughly vindicated himself 
against the accusation that he had Be improperly “ got at’; and 
Sir John Simon (who had moved the Liberal motion of attack) 
actually tossed him a note to the effect that after his great speech 
there was, of course, nothing in the case, but that for Party reasons 
they must persist in their motion! But the Prime Minister produced 
a bad impression by a strange but characteristic quibbling manner, 
a lack of frankness in explanation, with withdrawals and corrections 
of previous statements, which (when the Government had been 
defeated by the Unionists all deserting their own motion, and voting 
for the Liberal amendment—all, that is, except two honest Unionists 
and a dozen sound Radicals) only whetted the newspaper knives 
that were unsparingly used to spread the conviction that the Labour 
Government fad interfered with the course of justice, had polluted 


the judiciary, had destroyed the constitutional separation between 
the executive and the justiciary, and so on and so forth, all this 
misconduct being at the dictation of the “Left Wing,” the 


Communist Party, or the Bolshevist Government of Russia. As a 
matter of fact, we knew, and we declared over and over again, that 
we had done none of these things; that the Communist Party was 
our worst enemy, not our friend; but that even if we had interfered 
with the Attorney-General’s discretion, and ordered him to with- 
draw the prosecution, we should have done no more than had 
repeatedly sa done by previous Cabinets when for public reasons 
prosecution was undesirable. It was, however, all in vain against 
the flood, and the perpetual drip, of newspaper and platform denun- 
ciation and insinuation. Certainly, with regard to the British 
Communist Party, there was no warrant for any suspicion of the 
Labour Government’s sympathy or complicity. We had individually 
denounced and‘condemned the communist activities, and were, in 
consequence, the objects of their abuse. As members of the Labour 
Party Executive we had got the Labour Party Conference publicly 
to exclude them from candidature, from being delegates, and even 
from being members of the Party in any of its branches. The 
Home Secretary was continuously watching all their proceedings, 
and reporting weekly to the P.M. the discoveries of the police spies 
(this weekly report was not published and was even withheld from 
the Cabinet deliberately in order not to make too much out of what 
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was really a very insignificant movement). A special Cabinet Com- 
mittee had been appointed to consider what could be done, with 
discretion, to minimise the harm that was sr done. But our 


view was that the British Communist Party lived by advertisement; 
and unless something serious was threatened, or something definitely 
criminal done, any prosecution would only play into their hands— 
as the Campbell case, through the use made of it for party reasons 
by Unionists and Liberals alike, undoubtedly did. But whatever 
blunders the Government made in its handling of the matter, there 
was - ground for the accusation that we had succumbed to our 
“ce Le }: 

On the substance of the issue, I see no reason why every 
prosecution of political nature should not be deliberately considered 
and decided on by the Executive, whether Home Secretary, Prime 
Minister or Cabinet. It has, in fact, constantly been done for the 
whole of the past century or more. The institution of a prosecution 
in any case must, in its very nature, be an Executive act, not a 
judicial “act. The police, and the Public Prosecutor, habitually 
exercise a discretion both in serious cases and trivial ones, in cases 
where they are certain of the defendant’s guilt, as well as in those 
in which there is a doubt, as to whether it is in the public interest 
to prosecute. Sometimes the scandal of the trial is thought so great 
that even where the defendant is known to be guilty he is given the 
option of quietly disappearing from the realm within twenty-four 
hours. (This often happens in sex offences.) With regard to cases 
of a political nature, a Eke discretion ought certainly a he exercised, 
and the Government ought frankly to take the responsibility of 
deciding whether or not to prosecute, or to continue to press the 
charge. Of course, any such discretion is liable to misuse. It must, 
however, be remembered that, in all but a very few cases, a prosecu- 
tion can be instituted by anyone, and does not depend on the 
Government initiative. It would clearly be terrible if political 
partisans could commit criminal offences with impunity because a 
Government of their own colour refused to prosecute them. Such 
things have happened, and do happen. But the possible misuse of 
a discretion is not a reason for refusing to the Executive a discretion 
that the circumstances require in the public interest. 

We had, of course, foreseen that the Government wouid suffer 
a decisive defeat whenever the Liberal Party chose to join with the 
Unionists deliberately to turn us out. It became evident in August 
that this was the intention of Lloyd George and Sir Alfred Mond; 
and in the course of September it appeared that they had won over 
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Asquith and the bulk of the Party to give us unmistakably “ notice 
to quit.” Naturally, MacDonald and his colleagues were criticised 
for deciding on a Dissolution, instead of simply accepting the 
decision of the House (which was, in form, only a demand for a 
Select. Committee to inquire into the action of the Government in 
connection with the withdrawal of the prosecution of Campbell), 
just as we had simply accepted the decision in a dozen cate 
defeats. But the difference was that, in all the previous defeats the 
House had had no intention of giving us notice to quit. This time 
there was such an intention; and it is the intention of the majority, 
not the occasion for the defeat, or the actual wording of the resolu- 
tion, that is constitutionally decisive. Lloyd George, with Asquith’s 
tardy concurrence, definitely meant to defeat us dramatically on the 
Russian Treaties, which must come up in the first week of Novem- 
ber; and as they chose to subject us to a premature defeat MacDonald 
rightly decided to avoid a month’s further “ hammering” by the 
entire newspaper Press and the combined Party platforms. We had 
thus no doubt or dissent about the propriety of immediate Dissolu- 
tion, instead of being driven to it by a rapid succession of political 
humiliations. But could we get a Dissolution on such an apparently 
trivial defeat? It was whispered that both Asquith and Lloyd 
George had conveyed to the os through discreet channels their 
opinion that it was a case in which a Dissolution might be refused; 
whereas Baldwin sent word to the contrary. MacDonald warned 
the Cabinet on the evening of the defeat that he might have 
difficulty in getting it, but there was none. The King, on the 
morning after the defeat, granted it at once, without hesitation or 
contrary suggestion; and the interview was of the briefest, and full 
of cordiality. (In short, from first to last, from January to October, 
the King showed the Labour Government, not only complete fair- 
ness, but also the greatest friendliness, and a constant desire to make 
everything as easy as possible.) This may be taken to have put a 
final seal on the constitutional doctrine that the demand of a Prime 
Minister, at any rate if supported by his Cabinet, for an immediate 
Dissolution on the ground that his Government cannot carry the 
Party’s policy in the House, must be acceded to, if made a reason- 
able time after the previous General Election, even if the Govern- 
ment has been plainly that of a minority of the House. And the 
“reasonable time” now means, in effect, any time, apart from a 
national emergency, when nine months have elapsed since the 
previous General Election—for this reason, that the statutory 
suspension of the old rule requiring the recipients of office under 
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the Crown to vacate their seats only lasts for these nine months. 
If the King were to refuse a Dissolution and thereby compel the 
resignation of the Ministers, and then send for someone else to form 
a Government, all the members of the new Administration, who 
were in the House of Commons would have to stand for re-election. 
In the present state of political organisation, this would inevitably 
mean thirty or forty simultaneous contested by-elections, and almost 
certainly a considerable proportion of ministerial defeats at the polls. 
Hence the new Prime Minister would, almost certainly, sane to 
begin by asking for a Dissolution; and for the King to grant to 
him what he had just refused to his predecessor would bear such 
an interpretation of partisanship as seriously to weaken the Crown 
in the eyes of something like half the population. Thus the doctrine 
on this point maintained by MacDonald a year ago, when reasonably 
construed, may be taken as now pn 

When MacDonald came from the Palace to the Cabinet, we 
discussed the date of the election. It had already been elaborately 
considefed by Henderson in consultation with the entire staff of 
Labour Party organisers; and a couple of days previously at a dinner 
party of about forty at 10 Downing Street, when past and potential 
donors to the Election Fund had been invited. At that dinner it 
was quite confidently declared by Henderson that, in order to fulfil 
all formalities and yet avoid both the English and the Scottish 
municipal election days, the formal Dissolution must be so timed as 
to make the Polling Day November 8, thus involving a postpone- 
ment for ten days. But the Cabinet, when MacDgnald brought the 
King’s consent, was strongly in favour of an immediate desthilion:; 
and it was found on going closely into the dates that, if the Dissolu- 
tion could take place that very day, the Polling Day could be fixed 
for Thursday, October 29, thus just preceding the English municipal 
polling day (November 1). But, said MacDonald, about 11.30 a.m., 
that will involve not only two separate Privy Council meetings this 
afternoon, but also the instant preparation of the King’s Speech. 
Looking around, he said: “ Webb, you had better go and do it.” 
I rushed off to the Cabinet Secretariat Office to consult with Tom 
Jones, the Assistant Secretary, who was taken aback by my demand 
for a King’s Speech in proper form within an hour. I started 
drafting paragraphs, whilst he telephoned to all the Ministries, 
demanding their suggestions for their respective subjects instantly, 
and summoning the F.O. in particular to come at once in person. 
When Sir Eyre Crowe arrived, and I asked him for all the necessary 
foreign paragraphs he answered, very politely: “ But where are the 
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instructions from my Minister?” I explained that I had come 
straight from the Cabinet with orders; and he thereupon telephoned 
for fhe effective people out of half a dozen branches at the F.O., 
in order that each paragraph should be done by its own expert. 
Presently eight or ten men were sitting all round the room at 
2 Whitehall Gardens, each drafting his own paragraph, whilst I 
stood on the hearthrug smoking a cigarette, and exchanging 
comments and suggestions. By 12.45 I had got all the necessary 
paragraphs together, which Tom Jones and I took to 10 Downing 
Street, where we caught MacDonald just going in to luncheon. He 
looked through the tat decided between certain alternatives that 
I had brought, and the a were then handed to Tom Jones to 
get typewritten in — orm. (We had ascertained by telephone 
rom Buckingham Palace that the King would not require to see 
the draft!) Meanwhile, Sir Maurice Hankey had by telephone 
arranged with the King for the necessary two Privy Council 
meetings, the first at 3 p.m., and the second at 5 p.m. Thus, 
MacDonald was able to announce to the House at 4 p.m. to every- 
body’s great surprise that the Dissolution would take place that very 
evening, after the Royal Assent had been given at 6 p.m. to the 
Irish Treaty Bill, with polling on October 29, only twenty days off. 
At 6 p.m., accordingly, the House was summoned tc the House of 
Lords to hear the Royal Assent given; and then and there the 
Cabinet for the first time heard the King’s Speech on the 
Dissolution—in which Lord Thomson declared that he recognised 
my phraseology ! 

Thus the Labour Government of 1924, with only 31 per cent. of 
the House of Commons behind it, lasted for eight and a half 
months, though defeated a dozen times in the House; and when 
it went to the electors increased its aggregate vote by 1,200,000 or 
26 per cent.—though its 192 members were, by electoral ill-luck and 
the “ pact” which partially united Liberals and Unionists against 
them, reduced to 151.. We had always foreseen from the start that 
the Labour Government's episode could not last long—I don’t think 
we expected as long a run as nine months—and that, when the 
election came, it must result in our being succeeded by a Unionist 
Government. But we certainly did not expect anything like so 
numerous a Unionist Party as 412; and on the other hand, we never 
dreamed, in our wildest moments, of a Liberal Party reduced to 
forty—a virtual obliteration of the Liberal Party that, together with 
our splendid increase of 1,200,000 votes, consoled us for the loss of 
forty seats. 
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APPENDIX 
HISTORICAL NOTE 


At the General Election of November 1922, the Conservative Party 
won an overall majority in the House of Commons of seventy-nine. 
For the first time, Labour became the principal opposition party, 
winning 142 seats; the Liberals, deeply divided between the Asquith 
and Lloyd George wings, won only a combined total of 117. In 
May 1923 the Prime Minister, Bonar Law, resigned for health 
reasons, and died later in the year; his place was taken by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Stanley Baldwin. 

On October 25, 1923, Mr. Baldwin indicated in a speech to the 
Conservative Party Conference at Plymouth that the Government 
wished to be released from its pre-election pledge not to raise tariffs 
on imports into Britain, and considered a degree of “ tariff reform ” 
to be essential in order to deal with mounting unemployment. 
Though the change in policy could probably have been brought 
about without going to the country, Baldwin decided to seek a 
fresh electoral mandate. Parliament was accordingly dissolved on 
November 16, and the second general election in under thirteen 
months was held on December 6. 

Immediately before the dissolution the state of the parties was 
as follows : 


Conservatives 346 
Labour 144, 
Liberals (Asquith) 64 
National Liberals (Lloyd George) 53 
Others 8 
The result of the election of December 6, 1923, was as follows: 
Total 
seats Gains Losses Net 
Gain 
From From From To To or 
Lab. Lib. Ors. Lab. Lid. Loss 
Conservatives 259 3 15 2 40 67 — 87 
From From To To 
' Con. Lib. Con. Lib. 
Labour 191 41) 21 3 ll + 47 
From From To To 
Con. Lab. Con. Lab. 
Liberals 159 67 11 15 21 +42 
Others 6 -- -- 2 (to Con.) -—2 
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The gains of the newly reunited Liberals were thus almost as 
great as those of Labour, and the Conservatives remained the largest 
single y, though in an overall minority of ninety-seven. 

Parliament was opened on January 8, 1924, with the Conser- 
vatives still occupying the Treasury benches. On January 21 the 
vote was taken on the Address and the Government was defeated 
when 138 out of the 159 Liberals voted with the Labour Party. 
The’ following day (January 22) Baldwin resigned and J. Ramsay 
MacDonald became the first Labour Prime Minister, relying on 
Liberal support to give him a majority in the House of Commons. 
The government of which he was head remained in office until 
October 8, 1924, when it was defeated on the Campbell case by 
the combined vote of the Conservatives and most of, the Liberals. 

For the third time in under two years, Parliament was dissolved 
on October 9, and a further general election (the “ Red Letter” 
election, so called because of the use made by the Conservatives of a 
letter which they claimed had been sent to the Labour Party b 
Zinoviev offering the support of the Soviet Communist Party) weak 
place on October 29. It resulted in the net loss of forty seats by 
Labour and 118 seats by the Liberals, who thus ceased to be a major 
parliamentary party. The state of the parties in the new House of 
Commons was: 


Conservatives 413 
Labour 151 
Liberals 42 
Others 9 


MEMBERS OF THE FIRST LABOUR GOVERNMENT 


The members of the Labour Government were as follows (brief 
biographical notes are included): 


Cabinet Ministers 


Prime Minister, FirstyLord of the James Ramsay MacDonald (1886-1937). 
Treasury, and Foreign Secretary M.P. Leicester 1906-18, Aberavon 
1922-29, Seaham 1929-31 and (as 
National Labour) 1931-35, Scottish 
Universities 1935-37. Secretary, 
Labour Representation Committee, 
1900-06, of Labour Party, 1906-12, 
Treasurer 1912-24, Leader 1911 14 
and 1922-31. Chairman, Independent 
Labour Party, 1906-09. Prime Minis- 
ter and Foreign Secretary 1924. 
Prime Minister 1929-35. 














Lord Chancellor 


Lord Privy Seal and Deputy Leader, 
House of Commons 


Lord President of the Council 


Chancellor of the Exchequer 


Home Secretary 


Secretary of State for the Colonies 


Secretary of State for War 
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Lord Haldane (1856-1928) (formerl 
R. B. Haldane). M.P. (Lib.) Had- 


. dingtonshire 1885-1911; raised to 


rage 1911. Secretary of State for 
War 1905-12. Lord Chancellor 1912- 
15 and 1924. 


J. R. Clynes (1869-1949). M.P. Man- 
chester, Platting, 1906-31 and 1935- 
45. Chairman, Parliamentary Labour 
Party, 1921-22. Parliamentary Secre- 
tary, Ministry of Food, 1917-18. Food 
Controller 1918-19. Lord Privy Seal 
1924. Home Secretary 1929-31. 


Lord Parmoor (1852-1944) (formerl 
Charles Alfred Cripps). M.P. (Cons) 
Stroud 1895-1900, Stretford 1901-06, 
Wycombe 1910-14. Lord President 
of the Council 1924 and 1929-31. 
Raised to peerage 1914. 


Philip Snowden (later Lord Snowden) 
(1864-1937). M.P. Blackburn 1906- 
18, Colne Valley 1922-31.* Chairman 
of I.L.P. 1903-06, 1917-20. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer 1924 and 
1929-31. Raised to peerage 1932. 


Arthur Henderson (1863-1935). M.P. 
Barnard Castle 1903-18, Widnes 
1919-22, Burnley 1923-31. meme 
of Parliamentary Labour ae 
10 and 1914-17. Presiden Board 
of Education 1915-16. Paymaster- 
General 1916. Minister without Port- 
folio 1916-18. Home Secretary 1924. 
Foreign Secretary 1929-31. Chairman 
of Disarmament Conference 1932-33. 


James H. Thomas (1874-1949). M2. 
Derby (Lab.) 1910-31, (Nat. Lab.) 
1931-36. General Secretary, National 
Union of Railwaymen, 1918-24 and 
1925-31. Colonial Secretary 1924, 
1929-31 and 1935. Lord Privy Seal 
and Minister of Employment 1931- 
35. 


Stephen Walsh (1859-1929). M.P. Ince 
1906-29. Parliamentary Secretary, 
Ministry of National Service, 1917; 
Local Government Board, 1917-19. 
Secretary for War 1924. 
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Secretary of State for India 


Secretary of State for Air 


Secretary of State for Scotland 


President of the Board of Trade 


President of the Board of Education 


First Lord of the Admiralty 


Minister of Health 


Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries 


Lord Olivier (formerly Sydney Olivier) 
(1859-1943). Governor of Jamaica 
1900-13. Permanent Secretary, Board 
of Agriculture aad Fisheries, 1913-17. 
Assistant Comptroller and Auditor- 
General 1917. Secretary for India 
1924. 


Lord Thomson (formerly Brigadier- 
General C. B. Thomson) (1875-1930). 
Chief of Military Commission, Rou- 
mania 1915-16, Palestine 1917. Mem- 
ber of Supreme War Council 1918-19. 
Secretary for Air 1924 and 1929-30; 
killed in crash of R 101 airship. 


William Adamson (1863-1936). M.P. 
West Fife 1910-31. Chairman, Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party, 1917-21. 
Secretary for Scotland 1924 and 
1929-31. 


Sidney Webb (later Lord Passfield) 
(1859-1947). M.P. Seaham 1922-29. 
President, Board of Trade, 1924. (As 
Lord Passfield) Secretary of State for 
Dominions 1929-30, for Colonies 
1930-31. 


C. P. (later Sir Charles) Trevelyan 
(1870-1959). M.P. (Lib.) Elland 
1899-1918, (Lab.) Newcastle Central 
1922-31. Parliamentary Secretary, 
Board of Education, 1908-14. Presi- 
dent 1924 and 1929-31. 


Viscount Chelmsford (1868-1933). 
Governor of Queensland 1905-09, of 
New South Wales 1909-13. Viceroy 
of India 1916-21. First Lord of the 
Admiralty 1924. Agent-General for 
New South Wales 1926-28. 


John Wheatley (1869-1930). M.P. 
Shettleston 1922-30. Minister of 
Health 1924. 


Noel Buxton (later Lord Noel-Buxton) 
(1869-1948). M.P. (Lib.) Whitby 
1905-06, North Norfolk 1910-18, 
(Lab.) North Norfolk 1922-30. 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries 
1924 and 1929-31. Raised to peerage 
1930. 
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for War 1929-31. 


Seal 1929-31. 


1922-24 and 1929-31. 
sioner of Works 1924. 


Ministers Not in the Cabinet 


Bromwich 1918-31 
31. 


1924. 


1924. 


General 1924. 


1929-40. 


1929-31. 
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Minister of Labour Thomas Shaw (1872-1937). M.P. Pres- 
ton 1918-31. Junior Whip 
Minister of Labour 1924. Secretary 


Postmaster-General Vernon Hartshorn (1872-1931). M.P. 
Ogmore 1918-31. Former President, 
South Wales Miners’ 
Postmaster-General 1924, Lord Privy 


First Commissioner of Works F. W. Jowett (1864-1944). M.P. West 
Bradford 1906-18, East 


First Commis- 


Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- Col. Josiah Wedgwood (1872-1943). 
caster M.P. Newcastle-under-Lyme (Lib.) 
1906-22, (Lab.) 1922-42. Chancellor 

of Duchy of Lancaster 1924. 


Minister of Pensions F. O. Roberts (1876-1941). M.P. West 
Minister of Pensions 1924 and 1929- 


Minister of Transport and Pay- Harry Gosling (1861-1930). 
master-General Whitechapel 1923-30. Minister of 
Transport and Paymaster-General 


* 
Civil Lord of the Admiraity Frank Hodges (1887-1947). M.P. Lich- 
field 1923-24. General Secretary, 
: Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, 
1918-24. Civil Lord of the Admiralty 


Attorney-General Sir Patrick Hastings, x.c. (1880-1952). 
M.P. Wallsend 1922-26. Attornéy- 


Solicitor-General Sir Henry H. Slesser (later Lord 
Justice Slesser) (born 1883). 
Leeds South-East 1924-29. Solicitor- 
General 1924. Lord Justice of Appeal 


Financial Secretary to the Treasury William Graham (1887-1932). 
Edinburgh Central 1918-32. Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury 1924. 
President of the Board of Trade 
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Secretary of State for India 


Secretary of State for Air 


Secretary of State for Scotland 


President of the Board of Trade 


President of the Board of Education 


First Lord of the Admiralty 


Minister of Health 


Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries 


Lord Olivier (formerly Sydney Olivier) 
(1859-1943). Governor of Jamaica 
1900-13. Permanent Secretary, Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, 1913-17. 
Assistant Comptroller and Auditor- 
General 1917. Secretary for India 
1924. 


Lord Thomson (formerly Brigadier- 
General C. B. Thomson) (1875-1930). 
Chief of Military Commission, Rou- 
mania 1915-16, Palestine 1917. Mem- 
ber of Supreme War Council 1918-19. 
Secretary for Air 1924 and 1929-30; 
killed in crash of R 101 airship. 


William Adamson (1863-1936). M.P. 
West Fife 1910-31. Chairman, Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party, 1917-21. 
Secretary for Scotland 1924 and 
1929-31. 


Sidney Webb (later Lord Passfield) 
(1859-1947). M.P. Seaham 1922-29. 
President, Board of Trade, 1924. (As 
Lord Passfield) Secretary of State for 
Dominions 1929-30, for Colonies 
1930-31. 


C. P. (later Sir Charles) Trevelyan 
(1870-1959). M.P. (Lib.) Elland 
1899-1918, (Lab.) Newcastle Central 
1922-31. Parliamentary Secretary, 
Board of Education, 1908-14. Presi- 
dent 1924 and 1929-31. 


Viscount Chelmsford (1868-1933). 
Governor of Queensland 1905-09, of 
New South Wales 1909-13. Viceroy 
of India 1916-21. First Lord ot the 
Admiralty 1924. Agent-General for 
New South Wales 1926-28. 


John Wheatley (1869-1930). M.P. 
Shettleston 1922-30. Minister of 
Health 1924. 


Noel Buxton (later Lord Noel-Buxton) 


(1869-1948). M.P. (Lib.) Whitby 
1905-06, North Norfolk 1910-18, 
(Lab.) North Norfolk 1922-30. 


Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries 
1924 and 1929-31. Raised to peerage 
1930. 
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Minister of Labour Thomas Shaw (1872-1937). M.P. Pres- 
ton 1918-31. Junior Whip 1919. 
Minister of Labour 1924. Secretary 

~ for War 1929-31. 


Postmaster-General Vernon Hartshorn (1872-1931). M.P. 
Ogmore 1918-31. Former President, 
South Wales Miners’ Federation; 
Postmaster-General 1924, Lord Privy 
Seal 1929-31. 


First Commissioner of Works F. W. Jowett (1864-1944). M.P. West 
Bradford 1906-18, East Bradford 
1922-24 and 1929-31. First Commis- 
sioner of Works 1924. 


Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- Col. Josiah Wedgwood (1872-1943). 
caster M.P. Newcastle-under-Lyme (Lib.) 
1906-22, (Lab.) 1922-42. Chancellor 

of Duchy of Lancaster 1924. 


Ministers Not in the Cabinet 


Minister of Pensions F. O. Roberts (1876-1941). M.P. West 
Bromwich 1918-31 and 1935-41. 
Minister of Pensions 1924 and 1929- 


31. 
Minister of Transport and Pay- Harry Gosling (1861-1930). M.P. 
master-General Whitechapel 1923-30. Minister of 
Transport and Paymaster-General 
1924. 
> 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty Frank Hodges (1887-1947). M.P. Lich- 


field 1923-24. General Secretary, 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, 
1918-24. Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
1924. 


Attorney-General Sir Patrick Hastings, x.c. (1880-1952). 
M.P. Wallsend 1922-26. Attornéy- 
General 1924. 


Solicitor-General Sir Henry H. Slesser (later Lord 
Justice Slesser) (born 1883). M.P. 
Leeds South-East 1924-29. Solicitor- 
General 1924. Lord Justice of Appeal 
1929-40. 


Financial Secretary to the Treasury William Graham (1887-1932). M.P. 
Edinburgh Central 1918-32. Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury 1924. 
President of the Board of Trade 
1929-31. 
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Financial Secretary to the War 
Office 


Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Treasury and Chief Whip 


Under-Secretary for Air 


Under-Secretary for the Colonies 


Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs 


Under-Secretary, Home Office 


| 
Under-Secretary for India 


Under-Secretary for War 


James J. Lawson (later Lord Lawson) 
(born 1881). M.P. Chester-le-Street 
1919-49. Financial Secretary to the 
War Office 1924. Parliamentary 
Secretary, Ministry of Labour, 1929- 
31. Secretary for War 1945-46. 
Raised to peerage 1949. 


Benjamin C. Spoor (1878-1928). M.P. 


Bishop Auckland 1918-28. Chief 
Whip 1924-25. 
William Leach (1870-1949). MP. 


Bradford Central 1922-24, 1929-31 
and 1935-45. Under-Secretary for 
Air 1924. 


Lord Arnold (formerly Sydney Arnold) 
(1878-1945). M.P. (Lib.) Holmfirth 
(later Penistone) 1912-21; raised to 
peerage 1924. Parliamentary Private 
Secretary to President of Board of 
Education and to Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury 1914. Under-Secre- 
tary for Colonies 1924. Paymaster- 
General 1929-31. 


Arthur Ponsonby (later Lord Ponsonby) 


(1878-1946). M.P. (Lib.) Stirling 
es 9 1908-18. (Lab.) Sheffield, 
Brightside, 1922-30. Raised to 


peerage 1930. Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs 1924. Parliamentary 
Secretary, Dominions Office, 1929; 
Ministry of Transport, 1929-31. 
Chancellor of Duchy of Lancaster 
1931. Leader of Opposition, House 
of Lords, 1931-35. 


Rhys J. Davies (1877-1951). M.P. 
Westhoughton 1921-51. Under- 
Secretary, Home Office, 1924. 


Robert Richards (1884-1955). M.P. 
Wrexham 1922-24, 1929-31, 1935-55. 
Under-Secretary for India 1924. 


Clement R. Attlee (later Lord Attlee) 
(born 1883). M.P. Stepney, Lime- 
house, 1922-50; West Walthamstow 
1950-55; raised to peerage 1955. 
Parliamentary Secretary to Leader of 
the Opposition 1922-24. Under- 


Secretary for War 1924. Chancellor 








————— 





Under-Secretary of Health for 
Scotland 


Parliamentary Secretary, Admiralty 


Parliamentary Sec , Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries 


Parliamentary Secretary, Board of 
Education 


Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry of 
Health 
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of Duchy of Lancaster 1930-31. 
Postmaster-General 1931. Leader of 
Labour Party 1935-55. Lord Privy 
“Seal 1940-42. Secretary for Domin- 
ions 1943-45. Deputy Prime Minister 
1943-45. Prime Minister and First 
Lord of the Treasury 1945-51. 
Leader of Opposition 1935-40 and 
1951-55. 


James Stewart (1863-1931). M.P. Glas- 
gow, St. Rollox, 1922-31. Under- 
Secretary of Health for Scotland 
1924. 


C. G. Ammon (later Lord Ammon) 
(1873-1960). M.P. Camberwell North 
1922-31 and 1935-44; raised to 
peerage 1944. Parliamentary Secre- 
tary, Admiralty, 1924. Financial 
Secretary, Admiralty, 1929-31. Chief 
Whip, House of Lords, 1945-58. 
Chairman, National Dock Labour 
Board, 1944-50. 


Walter R. Smith (1872-1942). M.P. 
Wellingborough 1918-22, Norwich 
1923-24 and 1929-31. Parliamentary 
Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, 1924. Parliamentary 
Secretary, Board of Trade, 1929-31. 


Morgan Jones (1885-4939). M.P. Caer- 
philly 1921-39. Labour Whip 1923- 
24. Parliamentary Secretary, Board 
of Education, 1924 and 1929-31. 
Chairman, Select Committee of 
Public Accounts, 1931-38. 


Arthur Greenwood (1880-1954). M.P. 
Nelson and Colne 1922-31, Wake~ 
field 1932-35. Assistant Secretary, 
Ministry of Reconstruction, 1917-19. 
Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry of 
Health, 1924. Minister of Health 
1929-31. Deputy Leader, Parliamen- 
tary Labour Party, 1935. Member, 
War Cabinet, and Minister without 
Portfolio 1940-42. Lord Privy Seal 
1945-47. Paymaster-General 1946-47. 
Deputy Leader and Acting Chair- 
man, Parliamentary Labour Party, 

1942. 
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Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry of 
Labour 


Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry of 
Pensions 


Parliamentary Secretary, Board of 
Trade 


Parliamentary Secretary, Depart- 


ment of Mines 


Parliamentary Secretary, Depart- 


ment of Overseas Trade 


Lord Advocate of Scotland 


| 
Solicitor-General for Scotland 


Margaret Bondfield (1873-1953). M.P. 


Northampton 1923-24, Wallsend 
1926-31. Chairman, General Council 
T.U.C., 1923. Parliamentary Secre- 
tary, Ministry of Labour, 1924. 
Minister of Labour 1929-31. 

W. Muir (1879-1931). M.P. Mary- 
hill 1922-24. Parliamentary Secre- 
tary, Ministry of Pensions, 1924. 


A. V. Alexander (later Lord Alexander 


of Hillsborough) (born 1885). M.P. 
(Co-op.) Hillsborough 1922-31 and 
1935-50. Parliamentary Secretary, 
Board of Trade, 1924. First Lord of 
the Admiralty 1929-31 and 1940-45. 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter 1950-51. Raised to peerage 1950. 
Leader of Labour Party, House of 
Lords, 1955. 


Emanuel Shinwell (born 1884). M.P. 


Linlithgow 1922-24 and 1928-31, 
Seaham 1935-50, Easington 1950—. 
Parliamentary Secretary, Department 
of Mines, 1924 and 1930-31. Finan- 
cial Secretary, War Office, 1929-30. 
Minister of Fuel and Power 1945-47. 
Secretary of State for War 1947-50. 
Minister of Defence 1950-51. 


William Lunn (1872-1942). M.P. Roth- 


well 1918-42. Parliamentary Secre- 
tary, Department of Overseas Trade, 
1924. Parliamentary Under-Secretary 
for the Colonies 1929. Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary for State, Dominions 
Office, 1929-31. Chairman, Overseas 
Settlement Committee, 1929. 


Hugh Pattison MacMillan, x.c. (1873- 


J. 


1953). Lord Advocate of Scotland 
(non-political) 1924. 

C. Fenton, x.c. (1880-1952). Solici- 
tor-General for Scotland 1924. 


Persons Mentioned Not in the 1924 Government 
Lady President, Y.M.C.A., 1914-18. 


Lady Askwith 
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Member, Dockers’ Trade Union. 
Served on: Women’s Unemployment 
Committee, War Savings Committee, 
War Memorials Committee, etc. Sub- 
Editor of The Onlooker. 
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Lord de la Warr 


Dr. Haden Guest 


E. G. Hemmerde, k.c. 


George Lansbury 


Arabella Susan Lawrence 


Lord Meston 


Sir Alfred Mond 


(born 1900). Lord-in-Waiting to the 


King 1924 and 1929-31. Parliamen- 
tary Under-Secretary, War Office, 


~ 1929-30. Parliamentary Secretary, 


Ministry of Agriculture, and Deputy 
Minister of Fisheries, 1930-31 and 
1931-35. Parliamentary Secretary, 
Board of Education, 1935-36. Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretary of State for 
the Colonies 1936-37. Lord Privy 
Seal 1937-38. President, Board of 
Education, 1938-40. First Commis- 
sioner of Works and Public Buildings 
1940. Postmaster-General 1951 and 
1955. 


(later Lord Haden Guest) (1877-1960). 


M.P. North Southwark 1923-27; 
North Islington 1937-50. Parliamen- 
tary Private Secretary, Minister of 
Health, 1924. Raised to peerage 1950. 


(1871-1948). M.P. East Denbigh 1906- 


10; North-West Norfolk 1912-18; 
Crewe 1922-24. 


(1859-1940). M.P. Bow and Bromley 


1910-12 and 1922-40. First Commis- 
sioner of Works 1929-31. Leader of 
Labour Party 1931-35. Mayor of 
Poplar 1919-20 and 1936-37. 


(1871-1947). M.P. East Ham North 


1923-24 and 1926-31. Parliamentary . 
Secretary, Ministry of Health, 1929. 
Woman Trade Union Organiser. 


(1865-1943). Entered Indian Civil Ser- 


vice 1885. Financial Secretary to 
Government, United Provinces, 1899- 
1903. Secretary to Financial Depart; 
ment, Government of India, 1906-1 
Lieut.-Governor, United Provinces, 
Agra and Oudh, 1912-18. Finance 
Member, Governor-General’s Council, 
1919. 


(1868-1930). M.P. (Lib.) Chester 1906- 
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10; Swansea 1910-23; Carmarthen 
1924-26; (Cons.) Carmarthen 1926- 
30. First Commissioner of Works 
1916-21; Minister of Health 1921-22. 
Managing Director, Brunner Mond 
& Co., Ltd. Raised to peerage 1910. 
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Sir Leo Chiozza Money 


E. D. Morel 


Lord Russell (Bertrand Russell) 


Clifford Sharp 


Robert Smillie 


Richard Wallhead 


(1870-1944). M.P. (Lib.) North Pad- 
dington 1906-i0; East Northants 
1910-18. Parliamentary Private Secre- 
tary, Minister of Munitions, 1915-16. 
Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry of 
Pensions, 1917, and to Ministry of 
Shipping, 1916-18. Chairman, Na- 
tional Maritime Board, 1917-18. 
Joined Labour Party 1918. 


(1873-1924). M.P. Dundee 1922-24. 
Secretary of Union of Democratic 
Control. Founder of Congo Reform 
Association 1904. Liberal candidate, 
Birkenhead, 1912-14. Vice-President, 
Anti-Slavery Society. 


(1865-1931). London County Council 
1895-1904. Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary of State, India Office, 
1929-31. Parliamentary Secretary, 
Ministry of Transport, 1929. 


(1883-1935). Journalist and Fabian. 
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In 1924 the Labour Party had only just staked its claim to national 
significance and to the right to form the government of the country. 
During the first world war it had still seemed to be a very peri- 
pheral element on the political scene. It was then more like a 
pressure group whose agents by a strange accident had been 
— to wander from the parliamentary lobbies onto the 

nches of the House. It is true that some members of the group 
had been invited to join the wartime Coalition, and that one of 
them, Arthur Henderson, was a member of Lloyd George’s War 
Cabinet: but this was a tribute to the industrial strength of the 
trade unions rather more than a recognition of the political impor- 
tance of the Labour Party, and it found a parallel in the presence 
of more-or less unpolitical business men in various posts of govern- 
ment at the same time. Furthermore, the Labour Party had hardly 
extended its national organisation beyond the most highly indus- 
trialised parts of the country; there were as yet no arrangements 
for individual membership of the party; and the existing Labour 
M.P.s more often than not owed their success at the previous 
general election (in 1910) to the tacit support of the Liberal. The 
party was not committed to socialism; and although there were a 
number of socialist leaders in the parliamentary party—including 
Ramsay MacDonald and Philip Snowden—during the war they were 
at odds with the party majority on the vital question of support for 
the war effort. 

Yet in the last year of the war and in the half-dozen years that 
followed, a revolutionary transformation occurred. The Labour 
Party not only became the main opposition party; it found itself 
called upon to form the government of the country. This astonisi- 
ing advance would not have been possible without rapid changes 
in public opinion occasioned by the war and its aftermath. In 1917 
Arthur Henderson, after a policy disagreement with the War 
Cabinet, had left office, and in 1918 he rapidly overhauled the part 
machinery so as to equip it for an independent political role: wi 
the assistance of-Webb, he drew up a socialist constitution, incor- 
porating the celebrated “‘ Clause Four,” which was readily accepted 

* The author is a Fellow of The Queen’s College, Oxford. His publications include 
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by the unions in their radical mood at the close of the war. He also 
made arrangements for individual membership of the party in order 
to cater for those electors who were in any case ineligible for union 
membership. For four years he guided the policy of the party from 
his post as party secretary, while the rather ineffective Willie 
Anderson and then the mild-mannered J. R. Clynes acted as 
successive chairmen of the parliamentary group. 

The fruits of Henderson’s skilful leadership were garnered at 
the 1922 general election. It was then that the party, having won 
142 seats, which was more than the total of both wings of the 
disunited Liberal Swat put together, was able to take over the 
Opposition Front Bench. The new Chairman of the parliamentary 
party—Ramsay MacDonald, whom the new M.P.s elected to the 

st in preference to Clynes—was able to assume the position of 
Leader of the Opposition. Little less than a year later, it a increas- 
ing its strength a almost fifty seats at another sci election, the 
party was given the responsibility of office by decision of Asquith, 
the Liberal leader. With 191 seats, the parliamentary Labour Party 
was still considerably smaller than the Conservative Party; but the 
verdict of the electorate on the tariff reform question largely 
prevented the Liberals from supporting a minority Conservative 
government. It is not surprising that, as Sidney Webb says, the 
possibility of Labour forming a government was not seriously 
contemplated until after the election had taken place. 

The rapid rise of Ramsay MacDonald to the position of Prime 
Minister was, if anything, even more remarkable than the rise of 
his party. During the war, as has been said, he was at odds with 
the majority of his colleagues, and he had been forced to retire from 
the chairmanship of the party which he had held from 1911 to 
1914. In 1918, as a result of his anti-war record, he lost his seat in 
the general election, and he did not return to the House until 1922. 
His victory over Clynes in the contest for the chairmanship of the 

arty after the general election was due in part to a recognition of 
fis parliamentary skill but even more to the support of those who 
had admired his lonely wartime stand for the principles of inter- 
national socialism. The loyalty of Clynes in accepting MacDonald’s 

romotion over his head was only equalled by that of Henderson, 
who had had the misfortune to be defeated at the 1922 general 
election but who, as secretary of the extra-parliamentary party 
during its reorganisation and electoral successes, had the highest 
claims to assume the leadership if he had desired it. 

The difficulties that MacDonald encountered in forming his first 
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ministry may be summed up under three heads. First of all, there 
was the fact that the tradition of the Labour movement that major 
decisions should be made by committees and by conferences was not 
easy to reconcile with the constitutional necessity of entrusting 
power to one man—MacDonald himself—to form a government. 
Snowden indicated in his Memoirs, and Sidney Webb confirms in 
the Memorandum, that it was Webb who solved this problem by 
persuading the various committees of the movement—the N.E.C., 
the parliamentary party, the General Council of the T.U.C.—that 
MacDonald should have an entirely free hand in making his 
Cabinet. Secondly, there was the difficulty that MacDonald himself 
and most of his colleagues faced, that as their party had never 
formed a government alive they were devoid of administrative 
experience. Henderson, it is true, had been in the War Cabinet; 
and Clynes and others had held office. But MacDonald himself had 
never occupied even the most junior administrative post. In short, 
it was the most inexperienced government at least since 1852, when 
the Tory Protectionists formed a ministry as best they could without 
the Peelites. MacDonald did his best to overcome the difficulty by 
at once going outside the ranks of the party and offering Lord 
Haldane, the former Liberal War Minister and Lord Chancellor, 
any office that he chose to take in the ministry. This was a shrewd 
move, for Haldane was sympathetic to Labour, and he had served 
for many years in a peacetime reforming ministry. At the same 
time, it is difficult to understand why MacDonald did not feel it 
Necessary to guarantee a major post to Arthur Hegderson, in view 
of his experience as well as by virtue of his obvious claims to 
recognition as the architect of the modern Labour Party. It may 
be that MacDonald expected his pes to be of exceedingly 
short duration, and felt that Henderson’s defeat at the 1923 general 
election would be an embarrassment. (Henderson had constant 
ill-fortune at general elections.) Or it may be that he thought 
that Henderson as party secretary should devote himself to the 
routine task of preparing for the next general election. Whatever 
his motive, there is no doubt that Webb’s criticism of the attempt 
to keep Henderson out is justified. 

Thirdly, there was the more general problem that the parlia- 
mentary Labour Party was short of ministerial talent owing to the 
nature of its composition. Most of the newly elected M.P.s who 
had arrived at Westminster in 1922 or later still needed some time 
to accustom themselves to the parliamentary scene; most of the 
more senior M.P.s were elderly trade union officials, lacking both 
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in education and in adaptability. Of course, some posts had to be 
given to trade union “so wee but in general, MacDonald had a poor 
opinion of their merits, while he mistrusted many of his socialist 
colleagues for their extremism. There was an especial difficulty in 
finding persons suitable for the service ministries. MacDonald 
decided, possibly on Haldane’s advice, to bring in a Conservative 
peer, Lord Chelmsford, as First Lord of the Admiralty; and Lord 
Parmoor, a former Conservative who sympathised with MacDonald’s 
views on foreign policy, was brought in as Lord President of the 
Council. But the Foreign Office MacDonald kept for himself, 
combining it with his duties as Prime Minister. 

It would have been better for MacDonald’s position within the 
parliamentary Labour Party if he had felt able to bring in at least 
one other representative of the Left as well as Wheatley. The 
obvious candidate, as Webb points out, was Lansbury: but Lans- 
bury’s indiscreet remark at a public meeting early in January 1924 
that the King should bear in mind the misfortunes that Charles I 
suffered for Rhine the popular will was almost enough by itself to 
rule him out; and as we now know from Harold Nicolson’s King 
George V, the King referred to this remark of Lansbury’s at his 
audience with MacDonald on January 22, when he invited him to 
become Prime Minister. There were, in fact, other difficulties in 
taking Lansbury into the Cabinet: several members of his family 
were communists, and he himself had only lately been in prison for 
his part in instigating the Poplar Borough Council’s refusal to pay 
part of its rate to the L.C.C. 

In discussing the successes and failures of the ministry, Webb 
gives full credit to MacDonald for his skill as chairman at Cabinet 
meetings. Haldane also approved of the way in which Labour 
Cabinets were conducted, as we know from his Autobiography, 
although we must bear in mind that his standard of comparison 
was the undoubtedly lackadaisical chairmanship of Asquith and not 
the brisk efficiency pf Lloyd George. Even a Minister as junior as 
Winston Churchill was able to make speeches to the Asquith 
Cabinets, as Herbert Samuel has revealed. Webb does not spend 
any time in praise of MacDonald’s conduct of foreign affairs; but 
this is perhaps because, as he says, MacDonald did not refer many 
foreign policy questions to the Cabinet as a whole, but even kept his 
colleagues short of information about foreign affairs. This tendency 
towards tight personal control of foreign policy contrasts unfavour- 
ably with MacDonald’s own insistent demand in his opposition days 
for the “ democratic control of foreign policy.” But at the same 
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time, we must acknowledge his achievement in his brief months of 
office. It was no small success to have brought the French and 
Germans back into almost friendly negotiation, and to have found 
a temporary solution of the reparations question. 

What is less easy to understand is why Webb fails to say any- 
oe about Wheatley’s outstanding pes Sa as Minister of 
Health. Wheatley, although a man of the Left, showed himself 
to be an adroit parliamentary tactician, and he won Liberal support 
for his Housing Bill, which on enactment gave a much-needed Allip 
to the building industry and to improvement of housing conditions. 
As we may see from her diary, Beatrice Webb at least had no 
doubts about Wheatley’s ability, and there was no question of any 
rift in the personal mc of Wheatley and the Webbs. All the 
same, we may detect, in the omission of any mention of his achieve- 
ment in the Memorandum, an indication of Sidney Webb’s 
disappointment that Wheatley had gone his own way and had failed 
to collaborate with the President wo the Board of Trade (i.e., Webb 
himself) in making a success of the Cabinet Committee on Unem- 
ployment. It was obviously a mistake on MacDonald’s part to 
make Webb chairman of this committee, for the Fabian leader, 
although certainly intelligent enough for the task, was not a strong 
enough personality to keep his colleagues in order. The failure of 
the 1924 Government to deal with the unemployment question has, 
of course, been overshadowed by the more serious failure of 
Thomas’s committee in 1929-31, by which time the problem had 
become more serious. a 

The Memorandum has some interesting comments on the 
relations of the Cabinet to the parliamentary party in general, and 
to a number of elements of discontent in particular. It is obvious 
that Webb is anxious to refute the allegation, sedulously fostered by 
hostile propaganda, that the Cabinet was at the mercy of external 
fecmmacutiie’ the trade unions on the one hand, or the communists. 
and their sympathisers on the other. It is certainly true that the 
Government acted with considerable determination in dealing with 
strikes that threatened the maintenance of essential services; and if 
its attitude to industrial disputes was at all at fault it was—as Ernest 
Bevin complained—in failing to establish an effective ‘degree of 
liaison with the trade union leaders. Significantly, it was Bevin, 
the creator of the most powerful trade union amalgamation—the 
Transport Workers—who at the 1925 Labour Party conference 
moved to prevent the parliamentary party from again accepting an 
invitation to form a minority government. In his personal rift with 
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the MacDonald leadership we may see the beginnings of a conflict 
which was to end only in the expulsion of MacDonald from the 
Labour Party in the crisis of 1931. 

The Labour Party Executive and Conference had already rejected 
the application of the Communists to affiliate to the Labour Party, 
and they also endeavoured to exclude individual communists from 
having influence within the party. This, however, was not quite as 
easy as might be supposed, owing to the quasi-federal structure of 
the Labour Party; and Webb is not correct in saying that Com- 
munists had been prevented from appearing as delegates to the 
party Conference. Although a resolution to this effect was carried 
at the 1924 Conference, the unions did not regard it as binding, 
and several of them continued to send known Communists as their 
delegates to Conference—a practice that was not ended until 1934. 
It is a striking indication of the influence of the Communist Party 
(which then had only four thousand members) and of the fear that 
it engendered at a time when it was receiving direct financial 
assistance and revolutionary encouragement from Moscow, that a 
weekly report on its activities should have been compiled and sent 
to the Prime Minister. It is a well-known fact, of course, that 
police spies = a close watch on Communist activities, either by 
joining its ranks or by eavesdropping on its meetings. On one 
occasion in 1924, when a party committee was deliberating in a 
London theatre, two plain-clothes officers were discovered under 
the stage; their notebooks were seized and they themselves were 
handed over to a police constable on the beat, who, not recognising 
them, took them in charge. 

Of the dissident elements actually within the parliamentary 
Labour Party, it is not surprising that Webb refers to Lansbury 
and his personal friends. It is rather more a matter for comment, 
however, that Herbert Morrison, who first entered the House in 
1923, should also have been regarded as a focus of discontent— 
especially as Morrjson later became such a vigorous disciplinarian 
of the ng Lord Morrison of Lambeth does not have much to 
say in his memoirs about his role as a back-bench frondeur. As 
Webb indicates, his activity was closely bound up with London 
Labour Party policy, which was hostile to any concessions to the 
private interests which controlled the public utility monopolies or 
quasi-monopolies of the metropolis. The machinery of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party also provided a potential focus of opposition 
to a Labour Government—particularly since the new Labour Party 
constitution of 1918 had deprived the I.L.P. of its old responsibility 
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for individual membership of the party. Sooner or later the time 
would come when the I.L.P., havin scotaes a place of resort for 
the more doctrinaire socialists, would quarrel seriously with the 
me leadership. For the time being, however, Clifford Allen—a 
een admirer of MacDonald, and later to become Lord Allen of 
Hurtwood—managed as chairman of the I.L.P. to keep his 
colleagues from any official breach with the Government. 

There is no need to quarrel with Webb’s account either of the 
making of the Russian treaty or of the Campbell case. Although 
the attitude of the Cabinet was no doubt as straightforward as 
Webb makes out, there were plenty of opportunities for the Press 
and the public to misunderstand the issues, and the Government's 
nae were not slow to take advantage of them. The concern 
of Patrick Hastings over the prosecution of J. R. Campbell on 
a grounds is a curious side-issue. Campbell was the only 
eading Communist to have served in the forces during the first 
world war, and presumably it would have been more convenient for 
the prosecution if like his colleagues he had been a conscientious 
objector or a fugitive from conscription instead of a disabled ex- 
serviceman who Bad been awarded the Military Medal for gallantry. 
At this time he was a member of the Politburo and so one of the 
most important members of the Communist Party; in 1929 he was 
to drop to a subordinate position owing to his slowness to accept 
the Stalinist “ new line” announced at the Comintern Congress of 
1928; later he was to re-emerge and to serve as editor of the Daily 
Worker from 1949 to 1959. 2 

The affair of the Zinoviev letter, which was published in The 
Times and in the Daily Mail only four days before polling at the 
general election of October 1924, has never been completely cleared 
up. Internal evidence suggests that it may have been a forgery, 
but the full story of how it was obtained has never been told. Mr. 
R. W. Lyman devotes an appendix to it in his valuable recent work. 
The First Labour Government, 1924; he maintains that it probably 
had little influence upon the outcome of the general election, and 
this argument seems convincing, as it was the Liberals who really 
suffered in the outcome. Nevertheless, both the Zinoviev letter and 
the Campbell case were mishandled by MacDonald, who might 
have made them. both recoil effectively upon the Conservatives. 
MacDonald’s misstatements and apparent lack of honesty in 
the Campbell case, and his delays and vagueness in dealing with the 
Zinoviev letter, were probably due to overwork brought on by the 
fact that he was combining the two offices of Prime Minister and 
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Foreign Secretary. Successful as his personal diplomacy was—and 
it was largely confined to the affairs of Western Europe—he could 
not combine his activity in this sphere with an effective control of 
his other responsibilities; and he would have been well advised to 
heed the warning given him in January by the King, who pointed 
out how taxed Lord Salisbury had been in combining both posts. 

After the election was over and the victory of the Conservatives 
was certain, Philip Snowden wrote to Fred Jowett to condole with 
him on the loss of his seat at Bradford. There was no love lost 
between the retiring Chancellor and his Prime Minister, and 
Snowden ascribed the defeat of the Labour Party to “the most 
incompetent leadership which ever brought a government to ruin.” 
This, of course, was a gross exaggeration. MacDonald’s failure 
was, at the worst estimate, only partial in character. Although the 
election had resulted in the loss of some Labour seats, the party’s 
total poll had increased markedly, and as Webb points out, the 
Liberals had been so reduced as to guarantee that future elections 
would be fought between the Conservative and Labour Parties alone 
as effective contenders for power. And, above all, the Labour Party 
had shown in its brief months of power that it could produce a 
team of Ministers capable of ae on the government as effec- 
tively as its rivals. The old gibe, originally made by Winston 
Churchill, that Labour was “ not fit to govern,” could no longer 
serve to frighten the electorate. 
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Art about the same time that Sidney Webb was recording his 
recollections of the first Labour Government, Philip Snowden was 
writing to Fred Jowett “of the great opportunities we have 
wantonly and recklessly thrown away by the most incompetent 
leadership which ever brought a government to ruin.” * 

Webb strikes an altogether more complacent note. Here is an 
administration, we are led to feel, which on the whole has satisfied 
that believer in the inevitability of gradualness. In his broad 
historical perspective it has a not unworthy place, when allowance 
is made for its having only 31 per cent. of the Commons behind it, 
for its difficulties with its own inexperienced members as well as 
with an over-optimistic section of its supporters, and for the constant 
misrepresentation to which it was subjected. It marks a move 
forward, small perhaps, but not undramatic, in a steady advance. 

We do not sense magnificent possibilities at the beginning, nor 
do we look back upon missed chances at the end. No one among 
Labour’s leaders had expected it to be in office on the morrow of 


‘the very election which was to place it there. It was unprepared. 


It entirely lacked experience. The surprising thing was that it 
had lasted so long. Everyone knew that it would be thrown out 
whenever the Liberals so decided. And the outcome of their 
decision, when it came, was after all a rather comforting one for 
Labour—with a gain of over a million votes, and with the competi- 
tion of the Liberal Party as an alternative opposition agp 
obliterated. Little suggests that Labour could have done muc 
better, nothing that it could have taken the initiative from the 
Liberals in determining the time and the manner of its going or 
the issue on which it fought. 4 
MacDonald had ushered in his first administration by telling 
his followers, sensibly if vaguely, that he was content to take one 
step at a time—provided it led to the next step. If the first step 
was to hold office as a minority government for a time, thus proving 
that Labour did not fear responsibility and was competent to rule, 


* The author is Reader in Public Administration at the London School of Economics 
and Political Science and a member of the Editorial Board of The Polstical Quarterly. 
He has written The British Constitution, The Foundations of Political Theory, and 
other books. 

1 Fenner Brockway, Socialism over Sixty Years, p. 222. 
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where did this lead? What was the next step? This major 
question, underlying all others, had a constitutional as well as a 
political content; not only was Labour untried, but so also was 
minority government, the nineteenth-century precedents being 
scarcely comparable. It called for an appraisal of the possibilities 
and limitations of office in such conditions. Webb is not explicitly 
concerned with this question, and it would clearly be unfair to 
demand of his “various comments” that they should provide a 
fully considered answer. They furnish material hel fil to an 
answer, however directly, by what they imply and—not less 
important—by what they omit. 

This can be illustrated in connection with the first step. The 
decision to accept office was taken on irrefutable arguments well 
set forth by Webb. It would be discreditable to decline. Refusal 
would forfeit to the Conservatives the position of recognised Op 
sition. ‘The Liberals would be rehabilitated and Labour set back a 
decade. But we then move forward not to an examination of 
what Labour could and should do. On this we find little more 
than a reference to the absence of a mandate for socialism (as well 
as for protection). We move instead to the mechanics of Cabinet- 
making. True, there is mention of the possible Liberal or Tory 
calculation that Labour would demonstrate its unfitness to govern, 
thus conveniently removing itself from the stage. Its success in 
proving that it could form a reputable administration and _— 
effectively was, indeed, the unquestioned gain which Labour derived 
from the decision to take and hold office, because it destroyed 
finally the hopes of the Liberal Party of restoring its position as 
the alternative government. It is also possible, and Webb recognises 
this, that Liberals made the mistake of thinking that MacDonald, 
being so short of talent, would have to resort to them to form a 
composite Cabinet. 

Yet another Liberal calculation illustrates the constitutional 
uncertainties surrgunding the position of a minority government. 
This was on the problem of dissolution. Asquith was strong on 
the view that MacDonald would not have the power to dissolve; 
and he reassured his followers with this judgment. In this he seems 
to have persisted up to very nearly the time when the King—reluc- 
tantly it is true, but with a surer appreciation of the constitutional 
proprieties than Asquith had shown—in fact granted the dissolution. 
Webb does not appear to have been correct in thinking that at this 
stage conflicting advice was being given to the King, who does not 
seem to have asked for it. What the King did was to ascertain, 
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before granting the dissolution, that the Conservative and Liberal 
leaders were unable or unwilling to form an administration. As 
this had already been done before MacDonald made his request, the 
King could accede to it immediately. 

What we miss from Webb’s assessment is any appreciation of the 
possibilities available even to a minority government of which some 
Conservatives were vividly aware, and which led them to fear that 
a Labour Government would dish, not the Whigs, but the Tories. 
On the contrary, as Webb writes, he and his colleagues had always 
foreseen that they would soon be “succeeded by a Unionist 
Government.” It is worth noting that Lord Derby had foreseen 
nothing of the kind. In those alarmist days at the end of 1923 he 
believed that to permit the formation of a Labour Government 
would be “the absolute death-warrant of the Conservative Party. 
In the King’s speech they would put forward a number of very 
attractive ee No matter whether they could pass them 
or not the public would see a programme of measures which they 
would like carried out. Our own people would be in a great 
hole... . This would be followed by a Budget which would be 
ruinous. ... It would probably be defeated but again it would be 
an attractive programme for those who have nothing.” * With such 
a popular Budget Lord Birkenhead feared that Labour would sweep 
the country and be in power for five years. 

Such a course does not correspond in the least to the first Labour 
Government’s intentions, to its ideas of what it could do; nor to its 
record. Asquith had supported his view that Labouy had the right 
to office by remarking that there could be no safer occasion for such 
an experiment since the Liberals would, in fact, have the whip 
hand. This condition of affairs was shown to be true in practice. 
It was a condition of which the Liberals never tired of reminding 
the Government; nor one which the Government ever forgot. Sir 
Harold Nicolson wrote of its legislation as being “ carefully modu,, 
lated in order that no harsh note should shock the ears of its 
Liberal patrons,” and described its policy as “ diffident, conciliatory, 
undramatic and very mild.” * Labour in fact achieved the purpose 
of proving not only that it could form an administration and 
govern, but that it was eomyn and need frighten no one. It 
had no intention to invite defeat in Parliament or to use office as a 
means of making a — appeal; indeed it was too much sur- 
prised by its recent electoral success and by finding itself in office 


2 Randolph Churchill, Lord Derby, p. 547. 
3 George V, p. 392. 
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to contemplate the possibility of that winning over of the mass of 
the electorate which Derby and Birkenhead envisaged. Gradualness 
and not extremism was its motto, to remain in office by retaining 
the support of moderates—that is in the main of Liberals—was its 
aim. And in the decision to follow this course Sidney Webb 
concurred. 

Moreover, he insists repeatedly that at no time was Government 
action determined by its own left wing. Never did it deflect its 
course at the dictation of “ extremists,” although it was persistently 
accused of doing just this by a constant stream of misrepresentation. 
This allegation was in fact the most frequently used method of 
attack on the Government. Behind the extremists lurked, in the 
Tory mythology, the sinister figure of the red Russian revolutionary 
with whom they were dangerously conspiring, dragging the Govern- 
ment with them. And this image was to Pe its culminating 
projection in the episode of the Zinoviev letter, so conveniently near 
to election day. Meanwhile, this image was being steadily built up, 
and so effectively was this done that belief that it was soundly based 
has now become almost a part of history. Sir Harold Nicolson, 
L. S. Amery, and many others reiterate it. Thus the latter: “ The 
left wing pressure group of the Socialist Party which on 6th August 
had salvaged the Russian Treaty negotiations, which the Govern- 
ment had actually broken off, had on the same day succeeded in 
securing the dropping of the prosecution against S. R. Campbell.” * 

Webb insists that nothing was further from the truth. The 
Government was determined to govern and did so, taking the 
sternest measures to counter disorder. It prepared to use troops to 
maintain essential supplies during strikes. It was ready to invoke 
the Emergency Powers Act. It authorised the Government of India 
to take exceptional measures. It was watchful on all communist 
activities, receiving constant reports from the Home Office. Con- 
vinced that “the extremists were few, and that the mass of the 
Labour Party wasymade up of quite sober and moderate folk,” it 
remained resolutely in control of the situation throughout, despite 
Lansbury, the Clydesiders, and the rest. But it was subjected to 
conscious misrepresentation from almost the entire Press, with the 
honourable exception of the Manchester Guardian. The last- 
minute saving of the Russian Treaty was not due to any . 
from the left forcing the Government to change its mind, but to a 


change on the part of the Russians in response to a formula devised, 


4 My Political Life, Vol. Ul, p. 295. 
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it is true, by Morel, Susan Lawrence, and others of the left. Nor 
was there any change in the Cabinet’s policy on the Campbell 
prosecution in response to left-wing agitation; it was not aware of 
the prosecution until after this had been instituted; although it did 
not consider the prosecution politically wise it did not decide upon 
the withdrawal which, like the prosecution itself, was the act of 
the Attorney-General on his own responsibility, he having become 
convinced on a fuller knowledge of the facts that it should not be 
proceeded with and if proceeded with might well fail to secure a 
conviction. 

Some mystery, however, still attaches to the Campbell case. 
Webb declares that “the first the Prime Minister, the Attorney- 
General or the Cabinet knew ” of the prosecution “‘ was the report 
of the case in the police court when the defendant was remanded.” 
While he was certainly right about the ignorance of both the Prime 
Minister and the Cabinet, the Attorney-General, Sir Patrick 
Hastings, subsequently took full responsibility.’ Since the Director 
of Public Prosecutions works under his instructions, he could hardly 
have done otherwise. But there is also secondary evidence * that he 
knew beforehand—there is, for instance, his own remark that he 
did not foresee the political consequences—and this does not support 
Webb’s belief that Sir Patrick “ thought he was merely being asked 
for a legal opinion (when the Public Prosecutor’s Department sub- 
mitted the offending article to him “as a matter of routine ’’}— 
and did not realise at the time that his minute constituted the 
Attorney-General’s order to prosecute.” What dges seem to be 
established, however, is, first, that there was no attempt by the 
Cabinet or by the Prime Minister to interfere with the course of 
justice; secondly, that the institution of proceedings in such a case 
is properly regarded as an act of the executive to be decided in 
the light of considerations of public policy; and, thirdly, that it has 
been so regarded by other governments. a 

When we turn to Webb’s inside picture of the Cabinet we again 
find much that is revealing, both in statement and in omission. 
His praise of MacDonald’s Landling of business echoes the eulogy 
of Haldane whose judgment is lent greater weight by his experience 
of other Cabinets. But the reference is somewhat typically forma- 
listic: it relates more to the conduct of proceedings than to the 
organisation of government. We see the varying minority— 
Wheatley or Snowden—bowing to the sense of the meeting, the 


5 See his Autobiography, p. 238. 
6 John Scanlon, Decline and Fall of the Labour Party, p. 75. 
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Prime Minister slow to take a vote save on unimportant questions, 
the members never orating, the agenda well prepared and docu- 
mented, and decisions ws transmitted. There was little 
discussion of foreign or Indian policy—owing to ignorance. Each 
Minister was absorbed in his own department, was “ desperately 
hard-worked,” and had little time to devote to more general affairs. 
Indeed, this is the excuse Webb gives for the failure, for which he 
admits blame, to be more imaginative and constructive on what 
was surely the major domestic problem of unemployment—that, 
and fear of the Treasury. 

What we miss is anything to correspond to Beatrice Webb’s 
larger criticisms—of autocracy on the part of the Prime Minister, of 
lack of a corporate sense in the Cabinet. What was Sidney’s judg- 
ment of the Prime Minister? What were his opinions of the way 
in which the Cabinet was formed? How did he regard 
MacDoniald’s policy of entirely excluding Liberals from the Govern- 
ment, although that Government had to rely on the support of this 
Party in the House, while at the same time exercising no such 
exclusion of Conservatives, some of whom he appointed to high 
office? On this last point we have only the fact that Webb thought 
the placing of Chelmsford at the Admiralty a “coup”: it would 
ensure the loyalty of the Sea Lords, about which he evidently had 
some doubt, though for what reason we do not know. 

On MacDonald himself Webb’s praise is limited; but so is his 
criticism, and there are no signs of disagreement on policy. The 
Mearest we come to a view of the Prime Minister’s decent 


resembling that which Beatrice reveals in her Diary is Sidney’s 
reference to MacDonald’s “ characteristic quibbling manner, a lack 
of frankness in explanation” during the debates on the Campbell 
case. True, there is also the admission that the defence of the 


” 


Russian negotiations was “ unfortunately clumsily handled by us 
but this does not appear as a criticism of the Prime Minister. 
Webb considered the omission of Lansbury from office a mistake, 
and that the failure to find a place for Morel was unnecessary and 
showed ingratitude. As for MacDonald’s disgraceful treatment of 
Henderson, here again we have the most severe condemnation. But 
it is couched in terms of personal relationships, of unfriendliness, 
discourtesy, gaucherie, impropriety, the failure to reward loyalty or 
to recognise the debt the Party owed to Henderson. Webb does not 
discuss it in connection with that basic flaw in the organisation of 
the Cabinet which accounts more than anything else for its weak- 
ness, the fact that owing to MacDonald’s inability to resist the 
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obvious attraction of taking the office of Foreign Secretary himself, 
there was never effectively a Prime Minister. 

Although, according to Beatrice, Sidney tells her little about the 
Cabinet, being too occupied with the details of his department to 
notice what happens, there is no contradiction of fact between his 
“various comments” and her Diary.’ But her reflections probe 
more deeply and are more critical. We feel that Sidney accepts the 
pre-eminence of the Prime Minister, where she condemns his auto- 
cracy, his enjoyment of his position, his carelessness of the way in 
which the departments are going or the parliamentary party 
drifting. As she sardonically ae there are “‘ advantages in this 
one-man government—it works with little friction (if there is no 
consultation there cannot be divided counsels). And there is always 
the attack of the enemy to hold them together when necessary for 
self-preservation.” But she notes that personal relations in the 
Cabinet are not happy, and continues: “Cabinet meetings are 
quite harmonious—but at these meetings only routine daily business 
is transacted—very few big questions of policy are discussed. The 
P.M. carries on his foreign policy without discussion. Meanwhile 
each of his Ministers goes his own way in his own department 
without consulting his Chief. I could not have imagined a body 
which has less corporate responsibility than MacDonald’s Cabinet. 
Are all Cabinets congeries of little autocrats with a super-autgcrat 
presiding over them? ” 

Compare this with Lord Attlee’s view, expressed after long 
experience, that “the Prime Minister should take a keen interest ” 
in the work of all Ministers; that he “‘ must be a “good House of 
Commons man and should make a point of being there at question- 
time; he should give as much time to the House of Commons as he 

ssibly can”; that “it is important that the Prime Minister should 
some what the ordinary back bencher is thinking.” * 

In Sidney’s comments we glimpse the consequences of the lack 
of this guiding hand or co-ordinating mind, of an experienced’ 
organiser of teamwork. And there were, of course, other muddles 
besides those he mentions. Haldane, unaware that the Russian 
negotiations had reached agreement, had to confess his ignorance 
when questioned in the Lords. Clynes had to defend the Rent 
Restriction Bill but had not been informed about it, and the Law 
Officers had not seen it. And the climax of muddle was, of course, 
achieved on the withdrawal of the prosecution of Campbell. If not 


7 Beatrice Webb, Diaries (1924-32), pp. 13-32. 
8 The Times, June 15, 1957. 
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all of this was due to faulty co-ordination, but some to personal 
failings in MacDonald, to inexperience in his case and that of other 
Ministers, certainly much of the trouble can be traced to the initial 
mistake of the Prime Minister in taking on too much, and the 
consequent exhaustion. 

For the final downfall was surely due, at least in part, to the loss 
of grip of a tired leader. Sidney Webb agreed, as did the Cabinet, 
that the Government should go, on the Liberal motion for an inquiry 
into the conduct of the Campbell case. Asquith clearly did not 
think it necessary. Nor did Snowden, who also believed the 
Government could survive the debate on the Russian treaties,° which 
Webb apparently did not. But it is hard to avoid the impression 
of some fack of, resilience. ‘The end of a high adventure,” to 
quote MacDonald’s words in the House, comes rather with a sense 
of release than of anger at the loss of power, or regret over 
important work still waiting to be done. We hear no echo in 
Webb’s concluding remarks of Snowden’s talk of “ great oppor- 
tunities thrown away.” 

The House had in the summer of 1924 for the first time the 
“intention of giving us notice to quit.”” Webb regarded this as 
the “constitutionally decisive” fact, and was quite sure that once 
this intention became clear MacDonald was right to take the earliest 
opportunity for a dissolution, seizing on a premature defeat rather 
than submitting to a protracted series of humiliations. 

It certainly seems, looking back on these events, that the Labour 
Government did not make the most of such power as belongs even 
to a minority government to decide the time and the issues upon 
which it dissolves. Might it not have stayed in order to invite 
defeat on an electorally popular measure of its own choosing, rather 
than leave it to the Opposition to contrive an exit for it which the 
most objective historian of the period, Professor Mowat, surely quite 
appropriately calls a “‘ messy end?” Was this the climax to which 
MacDonald’s “ frst step” of taking office necessarily led? 

If we do not see any signs here, in Webb or MacDonald, of the 
strategy of power of a political master-mind, it is only fair to add 
that their behaviour compares favourably with the stupidity and 
irresponsibility of the Liberals. The course pursued by Lloyd 
George seems utterly unrelated to any political belief or principle, 
and to be marked by gross tactical misjudgment. True, it succeeded 
in removing MacDonald from office and Asquith from the House 
of Commons rather sooner than might otherwise have been the 


* Autobiography, Vol. Il, p. 698. 
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case. But it proved also to be his own final act of political suicide. 
Thus was thrown away, in a vindictive and short-sighted animosity 
against Labour, the No ged which might well otherwise have 
come to him later, had he remained true to his great radical and 
wartime record. Webb’s concluding reference to the virtual 
obliteration of the Liberal Party—in which in fact Lloyd George’s 
followers suffered most of all—touches upon one of the most signi- 
ficant constitutional changes resulting from the first Labour Govern- 
ment, and the decision to take up Lloyd George’s challenge certainly 
contributed to this outcome. 

Perhaps, indeed, the principal contribution to British political 
development made by Labour’s first eight months of office lay here. 
MacDonald’s considerable achievements in foreign policy, Wheat- 
ley’s in housing, the modest changes attempted in agricultural and 
ohesishaath policy, in the reduction of military and the increase of 
social expenditure and the preparation of a widows’ pensions 
scheme, all these are of less importance than the proof Labour gave 
that it could produce a responsible and effective administration. 
The major change was that it had finally supplanted the Liberals. 
It could not be blamed—as much as the Liberals, at any rate—if the 
cost of Liberal intransigence and short-sightedness was to be that no 
government of the left would have a majority in Parliament for 
another twenty years; that for most of that grim period the country 
was to be ruled by Cabinets representing less than half the voters. 
That being so, or despite it, there were some solid grounds for the 


evident complacency shown by Webb’s memorandum. 
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We don’t do things nowadays because we believe in them. We 
don’t make public decisions or select members of the House of 
Commons because we want certain policies to be pursued. We 
don’t reason things out for ourselves; if we believe in reason at all, 
we are just crack-brained Victorian fogies, unaware that “ the winds 
of change ” have blown our forgotten world away. What we do in 
these beatnik times is to catch some “ public image” that seems 
acceptable and vote for it. Or we get emotionally captivated by 
some “‘ father-figure ’’ and follow him through all vicissitudes to. . . 
wherever it may be. And so we belabour ourselves and bedevil our 
future(s) with the thought-substitutes and reason-substitutes of the 
least assured of all the so-called social sciences. Our age will be 
known as the age of public-images. 

A touch of iconoclastic irreverence at this surrender to the 
insubstantialities of (is it?) social psychology is overdue. It can be 
induced, this image-breaking return to more substantial thinking, 
by omnes the more recent history of the Labour Party. 
That history tends often to fall into certain grooves. There is that 
which represents the growth of political Labour as primarily the 
by-product of the Trade Union movement. There is that, also, 
which claims parentage for it in the evangelistic or calvinistic or 
fundamentalist ecstasies of the little Bethels of British noncon- 
formity. These explanations are best left to the thesis-makers, to 
those who (as Tawney said) “ create a darkness and call it research,” 
and to the would-be intellectuals who ransack the secondary 
sources of history to discover their own immediate antecedents. 
There is room for a little image-breaking in this area also of quasi- 
historiography. 

This article i$ concerned to commemorate the services to the 
British Labour movement of three men, of whom one was a prag- 
matic business man, as hard of head and cool of judgment as any 
trade union leader; another a devotee of the Christian faith, 
combining the gifts of the mystic, the scholar, and the constructive 
social critic in a many-sided excellence beyond the reach of most 
working politicians; and the third, an atheist, who has no belief in 


* The author was formerly Reader in Economic History in the University of London and 
is a member of the Editorial Board of The Political Quarterly. 
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prayer, or op (so far as I know), who finds it interesting that 
“as regards himself, by 1894 his position had already become 
po ...” as, “ exactly like that of the British monarchy, He 
ad become a constitutional instead of an absolute God.” The 
pragmatist, the mystic, and the atheist have all made their sub- 
stantial contributions to the thought and the policies of the Labour 
Party. All three have found a political home in it and have left it 
the richer for their collaboration with its members. In their 
differences of cast of mind and political interest, as in their similarity 
of social origin, they exemplify the multiform derivation of Labour 
membership and policies and outlook. None of them was a horny- 
handed son of toil and the careers of all three have been different. 
In their complementary spheres of influence and the fruitfulness of 
their insight, they make the prevalent anti-intellectualism of some 
elements in the Labour movement look the hollow thing it is. 
Lord Simon quarried from the rich strata of the expansive indus- 
trialism, which gave Labour its raison d’étre, the more constructive 
elements of historic liberalism and lodged them in new areas of 
political liveliness: R. H. Tawney has carried into Labour and 
socialist philosophy the copious and fertile ferments of Christian 
idealism, while clarifying the meaning of social change in its varied 
and puzzling manifestations: Leonard Woolf inherited and revivi- 
fied the intellectual resourcefulness of industrialist radicalism, the 
radicalism of James Mill, Leslie Stephen, and the early Fabians, and 
acquired an understanding, through his own administrative ex- 
perience, of the inherent weaknesses of British colonialism which 
reverberates still in the terms of his exposure of it. Perhaps some 
of those ardent trade unionists who think that the Labour Party is 
their own peculiar property—and there seem to be some who claim 
a sort of prior or prescriptive right to its subservience to their needs 
and whims—will come to reflect on these three octogenarians, and 
others who have made their contribution to it from outside the 
industrial ranks of Labour, and, doing so, will get refreshment and 
a wider sense of Labour’s purpose and power than ever will come 
from introspection or parochialism. 

It would seem reasonable to attempt an appreciation of Simon, 
Tawney, and Woolf in three separate essays. All three have written 
books and been active on committees, and in their different fields 
of interest have been Labour policy-makers. But their specific 
contributions to the Labour Party’s work and influence will be 
better seen thus. 
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Lord Simon of Wythenshawe 


Lord Simon of Wythenshawe came into the Labour Party as 
Sir Ernest Simon of Manchester. He had already won a reputation 
for his work on the Manchester City Council, to which he was 
elected. as a Liberal in 1911. He served on the Manchester City 
Council from 1911 to 1925, and was Chairman of its all-important 
Housing Committee from 1919 to 1923. He was Lord Mayor of 
Manchester in 1921, a Liberal M.P. in 1923 and 1924, and two years 
later he and Lady Simon presented Wythenshawe Park and Hall, 
for some six centuries the ae of the Tatton family, to their city 
for a new housing development. As Chairman of the Manchester 
Housing Committee between 1919 and 1923, Simon had studied 
Manchester housing needs and learned of his city’s comparative 
poverty in open spaces, and it was entirely characteristic of him, 
as of his wife, that he should give of his resources, mental and 
material, to the solution of its major problems. Wythenshawe has 
become one of the outstanding examples of English municipal 
enlightenment, and it is one which reflects the far-seeing pragma- 
tism of Simon’s intellectual and political make-up. A wider political 
experience came in the tangled years of the second Labour govern- 
ment and for a brief period Simon was Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Health. Though only a recent convert to the 
Labour Party, he brought to it a wealth of experience, a restless 
capacity for the weighing up of solutions to current problems, and 
a thirst for new experience. As Chairman of the B.B.C. from 1947 
to 1952, he studied closely the problems of the mass media, a study 
which gave authority to his examination from his seat in the House 
of Lo of the related problems of television. 

Ernest Simon had a systematising mind. He had made his 
career in industry and he as ht his business aptitudes and intel- 
lectual training to bear upon his fact-finding and policy-making 
surveys of city life, university education, and reconstruction after 
war. ’ 

He wrote quite a shelf of books, al! of them resourceful, 
competent, and useful. The Smokeless City, for example, was a 
most cogent statement of the case for smokelessness by a trained and 
experienced industrialist who was a member of both the Mechanical 
and the Civil Engineering Institutes, and it was written in collabora- 
tion with one who had experience as a Sanitary Inspector and a 
Health Visitor in a congested urban area. It was a characteristic 

ronouncement derived from thought and action. How to Abolish 
the Slums (1929) had a similar derivation in actual experience of 
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the slum problem and slum clearance. It followed the method of 
the Webbs in its systematic examination of collected data and its 
pre-publication discussion with the Housing Directors of leading 
cities. Its pur was to prove the practicability of the complete 
abolition of whabeliins in a realistically short period of time given 
the public will to that end. If it is difficult to estimate the actual 
influence of a study like this, there can be no doubt of its value 
as a yard-stick of housing achievement. It was not mere optimism 
in Simon to have envisaged slum abolition in a decade. The housing 
crisis which he saw in the offing did come and with it the remorse- 
less wretchedness of subsequent housing deterioration. Other pro- 
ductions of Simon’s restless energies were directed to the fuller 
understanding of the problems of civic life, such as a City Council 
from Within and Rebuilding Manchester; of university develop- 
ment, by his initiation and continuing maintenance of the 
Universities Quarterly; of democratic solidarity and achievement, 
described with discernment as well as sympathetic understanding, 
in his Smaller Democracies. 

Lord Simon of Wythenshawe was a mainstay of The Political 
Quarterly, valued for his sage counsel and critical advice, and 
bringing to its development not only the fruits of his experience 
but his sure apprehension of the politically possible. He gave to the 
city and University of Manchester, of whose governing Council he 
was for long the Chairman, and to the Labour Party in the fullness 
of time, his great gifts of luminous and lucid thought, pragmatic 
understanding, and a sense of urgency in the drive for sae 8 Lady 
Simon worked in these and related fields. Models of tireless energy, 
they supplemented each the other’s efforts in their chosen tasks— 
education, city government, reconstruction, politics—and they 
worked with selfless modesty as well as selfless energy. 


R. H. Tawney » 


In 1921 Tawney published The Acquisitive Society and ten years 
later Equality. The former was an enlargement of an article in 
the Hibbert Journal, a significant place for a new approach to the 
problems of social progress; the latter, ostensibly a critique of social 
weakness and a blueprint for its elimination, was a search for the 
dynamic of fundamental social reconstruction. ‘‘ Democracy is 
neither white magic nor black, neither a formula of easy salvation 
nor a sanctimonious fraud. It is a tool which, like any other tool, 
is to be judged by its results, which, like any other tool, can be 
blunted or mishandled till it is flung aside in disgust, but which 
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can be used to correct inequalities, if there is a will to correct them, 
since, in tact, on a humble scale, it has already been so used... . 
Men have given one stamp to their institutions; they can give 
another. They have idealised money and power; they can ‘ choose’ 
equality. ... Though the ideal of an equal distribution of material 
wealth may continue to elude us, it is necessary, nevertheless, to 
make haste towards it, not because such wealth is the most im- 
portant of man’s treasures, but to prove that it is not... . It is 
possible that the ultimate goods of human life, which belong to the 
realm where to divide is not to take away, may more easily be 
attained, when its instruments and means are less easily grasped 
and more freely shared.” Social purpose being thus defined, the 
social dynamic is seen in the building of the Christian community 
through socialism. The acquisitive society was thus a stage in the 
march towards socialism, a material-progress stage whose historic 
function was to provide the sinews of man’s spiritual fulfilment in 
the Christian commonwealth. 

Tawney’s religious vision was much more than the head-in-the- 
clouds vagueness that it has sometimes been represented to be. It 
was inspiration for the Labour enthusiast’s moments of exaltation 


obviously, whether he was Christian or not. But it carried with it 
much necessary clarification of Labour’s aims. Tawney, for 
example, showed how limited and unrealistic was the commonly 
urged demand for equality of opportunity—‘‘ equal opportunities 
for becoming unequal” would not get us far along the road to 
socialism. ‘Most social systems,” he wrote, “need a lightning 
conductor. The formula which —_ it to our own is equality 


of opportunity. ... The content of the idea has been determined 
by its history. It was formulated as a lever to overthrow legal 
inequality and juristic privilege, and from its infancy it has been 
presented in negative, rather than positive, terms.... The language 
in which it is applauded by the powers of this world sometimes 
leaves it uncertain, which would horrify them most, the denial of 
the _——e or the attempt to appl it.... Its existence depends, 
not merely on the absence of abilities, but on the presence of 
abilities. .. . In proportion as the capacities of some are sterilised 
or stunted by their social environment, while those of others are 
favoured or pampered by it, equality of opportunity became a 
graceful but attenuated figment. It recedes from the world of 
reality to that of perorations.” 

It is necessary as well as wise to let Tawney speak for himself 
in his own commanding harmony of thought and expression. Lest 
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anyone should think of Tawney as primarily an academic historian, 
spinning social theories from the innermost recesses of bookishness, 


let him take Equality and try to counter, say, the argument of the 
chapter on “ The Strategy of Equality.” He will find there antici- 
pated the history of the post-war ioe and along with it a definition 
in social terms of the meaning of investment which will provide for 
years to come surer guidance in the formulation of national policy 
than we seem likely to get. 

But Tawney has never been a mere theorist or a mere scholar. 
His social theorising and his historical researches are a unity. “‘ The 
cory of an adult education worthy of the name,” he said on the 

ftieth anniversary of the Workers’ Educational Association, “ is 
not merely to impart reliable information, important though that is. 
It is still more to foster the intellectual vitality to master and use it, 
so that knowledge becomes, not a burden to be borne or a possession 
to be prized, but a stimulus to constructive thought and an inspira- 
tion to action.” This unexceptionable view may seem straight- 
forward enough in an age of comparative educational tolerance, but 
most of its author’s lifetime has been lived in an age of educational 
intolerance, or semi-tolerance, and immaturity. Tawney has sought, 
through his historical studies, to discover the kind of society in 
which men can live at their best. Such a society demands education 
at its highest development. Tawney’s contribution has been at its 
greatest in this field. Through him and his stout allies he gave the 
W.E.A. its impressive start: through his participation in fo work 
of the Consultative Committee of the Board, and then the Ministry 
of Education, through the work of his pupils and colleagues, he has 
left an indelible developmental influence upon educational standards 
and practice; through his writings, for example in The Political 
Quarterly in mid-1943, on the “ Problem of the Public Schools,” he 
has clarified and sifted educational priorities. No better assessment 
of the nature and extent of the sdocteinnal needs of the country 
was available in the years immediately preceding the Butler Act of 
1944 than his impressive examination of the oublic school question. 
Its value was derived directly from its realisation that “* educational 
policy is always social policy,” and its historical generalisation that 
“the tradition of English educational policy is one of reluctant 
innovation” gave an immediate setting for proposals which ad- 
vanced beyond a mere acceptance of the inevitable minima of 
educational adaptation to the needs of the afer day. He 
postulated the need for the public supervision of all schools and for 


educational advancement all along the line. He argued the case 
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against the educational segregation of the children of the wealthy, 
not only on the grounds of injustice to those excluded, but as 
injurious both to those so segregated and to society as a whole. 
“ The England of the next twenty years will not be a nest of singing 
birds. Those who guide the nation’s schools can do more than is 
given to most men to create the common culture which at present 
we lack.” Long preoccupation with the imperfect integration of 
societies in the past led to the deeper understanding of societies in 
the present, wk Tawney’s perspective extrapolated itself into the 
future. It was that which made his Land and Labour in China a 
memorable book and which made the title of his collected essays, 
The Attack, so appropriate a summary of their content and purpose. 


Leonard Woolf 


Leonard Woolf has undertaken the writing of his own life story, the 
first volume of which, Sowing,' has just been published. It covers 
his first twenty-four years through childhood, school, and univer- 
sity, and is quite entrancing. “I know all there is to know about 
security and insecurity,” Woolf writes, “I learnt my lesson in 1892 
before I was twelve years old.” Before the disaster of his father’s 
— death, he knew the certainties and security of his social 

ackground—the house and servants and brougham and Sunday 
sirloin, the ample cushioning of invisible and unmentioned money, 
the certainty of education at school, university, and chambers in the 
Temple: after his father’s death “‘ an acute and highly conscious 
sense of complete economic insecurity.” Sowing demonstrates, if 
unconsciously, the characteristic quality of its author’s mind, beliefs, 
and temperament: this youngster was father to the man who won 
distinction at St. Paul’s and Cambridge and a career in the Ceylon 
Civil Service, and knew when to resign his colonial job, return to 
England, turn author and publisher, and take a stimulating part 
in politics and the developing Labour Party. 

If Leonard Woolf has never sought the political limelight, he 
has never been lost behind the scenes. He has succeeded in learnin 
from experience not just the minima which most of us acquire wi 
more or less pain and less success: he has had the gift and 
intrepidity of mind to see beyond the surface of things to their 
inner reality in their contemporary context. If there had been any- 
thing of the conventional conformist or the status-seeker in Woolf’s 
make-up, he would never have discovered the crumbling of imperial 


1 A review of this book appears on p. 89 of this issue of The Political Quarterly. 
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unrealisms in the sure way that he did. His Empire and Commerce 
in Africa (1919), now long out of print, his Economic Imperialism 
(1920), his later Imperialism and Civilisation (1928), were not mere 
expressions of disillusion. They were, like J. A. Hobson’s Imperial- 
ism (1902), the elaborated criticism, factual in detail and disciplined 
in generalisation, of the historical processes that issued in the 
degeneration of industrial civilisation in one of its outstanding forms 
of expansion. These books are an indictment, not a mere polemic, 
and as such they established an attitude characteristic of the crusadin 
phase of Labour’s rise to power. That attitude has not rished 
and it has contributed and is still contributing to what is— 
euphemistically?—commonly described as the transformation of 
empire into commonwealth. The succeeding volumes of Leonard 
Woolf’s autobiography, like his novel A Village in the Jungle, will 
no doubt explain exactly what it was that led him to throw up his 
career in the Ceylon Civil Service. There are hints in Sowing, but 
perhaps it was “ the ninety large volumes of the beautiful eighteenth 
century edition of Voltaire in the Baskerville type” which did it. 
Whatever it was, whether it was assimilated experience or the 
analytical power of a disciplined sceptical mind, the books that 
ultimately followed in the wake of his colonial experience, the 
Boer war, and the first world war left their mark on the thought of 
the Labour movement. 

Less elaborated but equally definite and formative was his 
grappling with the problems of world organisation and government. 
This is, and has been, the most intractable of all*the divisions of 
Labour thought. In the backgrounds of European discussion for 
many a decade there have been projections of European, even of 
world, unification. Sometimes they have come from surprising 
sources, like, say, Andrew yor 8 the revolutionary movements 
of 1848 brought expressions of a desire for, and even vague drafts of 
schemes for, European union. The disastrous effects of the waf 
of 1914-18, perhaps the uncertainty as to what its real causes were, 
certainly the dissatisfactions very widely spread abroad regarding the 
inadequate means of forestalling similar catastrophes in the future, 
the common feeling that victory in war was a will-o’-the-wisp that 
could lead nowhere but to general disintegration revived such ideas 
in the years of struggle and the post-war years of tension and 
collapse. It was then, in that context of baffled thought and 
endeavour, that Leonard Woolf gave definition to the vague currents 
of sentiment which were most people’s substitute for active thinking. 
More than anyone else, he led people to accept the project of world 
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government as more than a merely Utopian dream. The establish- 
ment of the League of Nations in its truncated form may have been 
a disappointing issue to the struggle for the organisation of an 
instrument of world peace through collective security and of world 
government through the surrender of national sovereignties to a 
world authority. But a beginning had been made, and such things 
cannot just issue from the paper constitutions of the twentieth 
century disciples of Siéyés. But international-mindedness is a bi 

force to get working in people’s demands of the future and Wool 

was one of its clearest advocates. 

His services to the Labour Party included, too, his service on its 
policy-making committees. To these could be added the formula- 
tions of his “ political communal psychology ” in After the Deluge, 
two volumes of mainly historical study of the psychology of man 
as a social animal published in 1931 and 1939. Woolf returned to 
this field of study in his Principia Politica (1953), wherein social 
standards of value and the character of modern authoritarianism are 
closely analysed. If the vogue of these works has fallen short of 
their merit, that presumably reflects the preoccupation of our day 
with other matters. Perhaps their day will come. Or are we so 
deeply embedded in the personalia of political procedure and so 


disturbingly lacking in the capacity to understand the forces of 
contemporary social change that we require less penetrating and less 
ironic treatises on the shift of politics? Who knows? But we may 
get fresh light and fresh determination from our older masters if 
we will. Let us salute gratefully the high endeavour and rich 
harvest of the work of our three octogenarians. 





1984: A BURNHAMITE FANTASY ? 
MICHAEL MADDISON 


“ Have you read this book? You must read it, 
sir. Then you will know why we must drop 
the atom bomb on the Bolshies.”” With these 
words a blind miserable newsvendor recom- 
mended to me 1984 in New York, a few weeks 
before Orwell's death.—Isaac DeutscuHER. 


Ir many of George Orwell’s critics have not been miserable, 
they have, at least, been either blind or myopic. Deutscher’s 
newsvendor, with his crude pronouncement, is representative 
of a startlingly large section of “admirers ’—fiery Cold Warriors, 
massive retaliationists, preventive war advocates and uneasy 
Natopolitans, although not all of them would verbalise so brutally. 
“Poor Orwell,”’ continues Isaac Deutscher, “‘could he ever 
imagine that his own book would become so prominent an item 
in the programme of Hate Week?” “ Poor critics ” would also be 
an appropriate corollary; for most commentators on this anti- 
utopian novel have missed its key point. No one will disagree with 
the assertion that the pervasive climate of the Cold War has played 
perhaps a major part in the process of integrating a serviceable 
image of Orwell within the stark philosophical citadel of Natopolis. 
The real tragedy is surely that most people have accepted, with no 
strong reservations, the indefinite existence of the Bast/West polari- 
sation—and this applies equally well to the decision-makers of the 
Labour movement as to the power élite of the Conservative Party. 
Thus, it is not hard to see how and why this acquiescence in the 
status quo is ground down and vulgarised to the pitiably naive for- 
mula of (to paraphrase Orwell’s words): West is good; East is bad. 
If one lives on ve other side of the Iron Curtain the same formula 
works just as well with a transposition of the appropriate words. 
The willing Cold War protagonists have taken sides with 
alacrity; many of those with the oles voices have been disen- 
chanted communists. ‘“‘ The ex-communist,” wrote Isaac Deutscher, 
“is the problem child of contemporary politics. ... You will find 
him in de Gaulle’s entourage: none other than André Malraux, 
the author of Man’s Fate. In America’s strangest political trial the 
ex-communist has, for months, pointed his oo at Alger Hiss. 
Another ex-communist, Ruth Fischer, denounces her brother, 


* The author is a political writer and critic. 
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Gerhart Eisler, and castigates the British for not having handed 
him back to the United States. An ex-Trotskyite, James Burnham, 
flays the American business man for his real or illusory lack of 
capitalist class consciousness, and sketches a programme of action 
for nothing less than the world-wide defeat of communism.” 
Deutscher wrote this in 1950, a year after the publication of 1984, 
at a time when tensions were stretched to breaking point, and when 
the West was recovering from the trauma of the Berlin blockade. 
And it was not difficult for the intellectual renegade of the new 
school to find his niche. If, superficially, the situation today seems 
less doom-laden it is only because Natopolitan thinking in both its 
extreme and attenuated forms has become part of the social reality, 
eternal, immutable and streamlined as the smooth monuments of 
the Age of Affluence. The unwilling Cold War allies, of course, 
have been dragged into the arena by the scruff of their necks. 
Orwell, Victor Serge and Tibor Dery are three novelists, with the 
most diverse political backgrounds, whose work has been used to 
justify the arguments of the Cold Warriors; their themes have been 
misrepresented, their integrity compromised, and their reputations 
used as ready-made pipelines for pumping the hollow philosophies 
of the Free World into a spreading mass culture. 


“ Explaining ” Orwell 
There are a number of “ explanations ” of 1984 which spring from 
this dismal and tragic matrix. One of them, ostensibly apolitical, 
dismisses it as the fantasy of a sick man (Orwell died in 1950), 
presumably on the basis of a remark attributed to the author himself 
that the novel “ wouldn’t have been so gnoy if I hadn’t been 
so ill.” Another assumption is that Orwell intended to satirise the 
contemporary socio-political climate. “‘ Orwell,” writes Tom Hop- 
kinson in a subtly hostile pamphlet, “sick and dispirited, has 
imagined nothing new. His world of 1984 is the wartime world 
of 1944, but dirtier and more cruel—and with all the endurance and 
nobility which distinguished mankind in that upheaval, mysteriously 
drained away. ... The war of 1984 is $5 with the weapons of 
1944, rockets and tommy-guns—all that has happened is that they are 


now less effective than they used to be; and the horror which distorts 
life in the future is inal the horror that hangs over life today.” 

Thirdly, of course, comes the idea that 1984 is purely and 
simply an attack on Stalinism, and that Big Brother is Stalin or a 
Stalinite figure writ large. This is a belief that has warmed the 
hearts of many paranoiacs of whom Deutscher’s newsvendor is 
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crudely typical. Paradoxically, this view is shared by Stalinists who 
freely accuse Orwell of selling his pen, if not his soul, to the stooges 
of the Pentagon. - 

Lastly, it has been said that 1984 is a study of totalitarianism 
in a generalised rather than a specific sense. Surely the vital flaw 
in this argument is that one cannot visualise in this generalised, 
abstractified way—all spirit and no guts or bones. Irving Howe has 
written: “ The book appals us because its terror, far from being 
inherent in the ‘human condition,’ is particular to our century; 
what haunts us is the sickening awareness that in 1984 Orwell has 
seized upon those elements of our public life that, given courage 
and intelligence, were avoidable. . . . Everything has hardened 
into politics, the leviathan has swallowed man.” 1984, continues 
Howe, is “a model and a vision—a model of the totalitarian state 
in its ‘ pure’ or ‘ essential’ form and a vision of what this state can 
do to human life.” Thus Howe repudiates the ever-prevalent 
tendency to turn political analysis into a complex and squashy kind 
of metaphysical speculation. And at the same time he grasps the 
basis of Orwell’s novel; its rootedness in the living stream of history. 
However, Howe’s promising insight is somewhat vitiated when he 
comments later in the same essay that “ /984 is limited in scope; it 


does not pretend to investigate the genesis of the totalitarian state, 
nor the laws of its economy, nor the prospect for its survival; it 


” 


simply evokes the ‘tone’ of life in a totalitarian society.” Does a 
reading of Orwell’s last novel support these statements? Are these 
the thematic limits of 1984? The answer to bothhese questions 
is almost certainly no. What then is Orwell’s thesis? 


The Inspiration of 1984 


Isaac Deutscher demonstrates almost conclusively that the model for 
the main structure of 1984 was Evgenvii Zamyatin’s novel We. 
Zamyatin, a member of the Russian Social Democratic party, took~ 
part in the revolution of 1905. By the time of the proletarian 
revolution of 1917 he had become disillusioned. Imprisoned for a 
short period by the Bolshevik government, he left the young Soviet 
state br exile in Paris where, in the early twenties, he wrote his 
novel. Orwell was much attracted by Zamyatin’s book, and in 
1946, when he was literary editor of Tribune, he wrote an article 
on it. He noted that We was more “ relevant to our own situa- 
tion” than Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World. Orwell says that 
Zamyatin’s society is composed of individuals who “ have so com- 


pletely lost their individuality as to be known only by numbers. 
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They live in glass houses . . . which enables the political police, 
known as the * Guardians,’ to supervise them more easily. They all 
wear identical uniforms, and a human being is commonly referred 
to either as ‘a number’ or a ‘unif.’” The leader of this state is 
called the Benefactor. And then, comparing Zamyatin with 
Huxley, Orwell remarks: “ It is this intuitive grasp of the irrational 
side of totalitarianism—human sacrifice, cruelty as an end in itself, 
the worship of a leader who is credited with divine attributes—that 
makes Zamyatin’s book superior to Huxley’s.””, How much Orwell 
took this to heart can be seen in these extracts from 1984. 

Chapter III of the mysterious and heretical book which circulates 
secretly in the world of 1984, The Theory and Practice of Oligarchi- 
cal Collectivism, states that “ war hysteria is continual and universal 
in all countries, and such acts as raping, looting, the slaughter of 
children, the reduction of whole populations to slavery, and 
reprisals — prisoners which extend even to boiling and burying 

00 


alive, are looked on as normal, and, when they are committed by 


one’s own side and not by the enemy, meritorious.” And explain- 
ing to the hero, Winston Smith, the aim of the oligarchy, the 
Inner Party functionary O’Brien tells him: “‘ Power is not a means, 


it is an end. ... The object of persecution is persecution. The 
object of torture is torture. The object of power is power.” 
Watching a tele-screen image of Big Brother, Winston Smith finds 
that his secret distaste for the dictator turns into “ adoration and 
Big Brother seemed to tower up, an invincible, fearless protector, 
standing like a rock against the hordes of Asia.”” A woman in 
the jon flings herself towards the screen murmuring “ My 
Saviour,” and the rest of the watchers break “into a deep, slow, 
rhythmical chant of ‘B-B! ... B-B! . . . B-B! "—over and over 
ne 

In his analysis of 1984, Isaac Deutscher has penetrated further 
and deeper than most critics. Yet after discovering the origins of 
Orwell’s novel in, Zamyatin, his detective work comes to a halt; 
further clues remain, but he does not see them. Like Irving Howe, 
Deutscher dismisses the twenty-odd pages of The Theory and 
Practice of Oligarchical Collectivism that occupy the middle of 1984 
as a pastiche of Trotsky’s The Revolution Betrayed. Now it is not 
difficult to see that Emmanuel Goldstein, the legendary author of 
the mysterious book, has much in common with the Bolshevik 
leader—Orwell’s comprehensive physical description shows this to 
be so. But credulity on the part of these two critics seems to be 
stretched too far when they begin finding close parallels between 
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Trotsky’s famous work and the mythical Goldstein’s document. 
Howe attempts, rather ineffectually, to clinch the argument by 
suggesting t Orwell “beautifully captured” the inimitable 
paradox-laden rhetoric of Trotsky in the phrase: “‘ The fields are 
cultivated with horse plows while books are written by machinery.” 
Such rhetoric, however, is not to be found in The Revolution 
Betrayed but in the epic grandeur of The History of the Russian 
Revolution where Trotsky pours scorn on the Czarist ministers, 
who, faced with the onward sweep of the German armies, debated 
whether or not they should remove the bones of the saints from 
Kiev. “ This happened,” writes Trotsky, “ not in the epoch of the 
Crusades, but in the twentieth century when the news of the Russian 
defeats came over the wireless.” 


The Influence of Burnham 


A less superficial examination would show that Goldstein’s book is 
not a paraphrase of The Revolution Betrayed, but of another book 
by a different author. That book is The Managerial Revolution, 
written in 1941 by James Burnham. Burnham was at one time a 
leading member of the Fourth International in the United States, 
and his work was highly respected by Trotsky. In later years 


Burnham er leaving the Trotskyist movement, to become a 


Cold War apologist. At one stage he called for a preventive war 
against the Soviet Union, and ended up as a bright but short-lived 
star of the hysterical McCarthy circus. It is, of course, this subse- 
quent behaviour on Burnham’s part which has beer®responsible for - 
much of the ostracism and disrepute of his book. In 1946 Orwell 
wrote a pamphlet called James Burnham and the Managerial 
Revolution, and a further essay on Burnham appeared four years 
later in Shooting an Elephant. Orwell, it appears, has drawn on 
two main sources for 1984—Zamyatin and Burnham. 

If final proof of Burnham’s great influence on 1984 is lackingy 
then it is only necessary to compare the monumental extracts from 
The Theory and Practice of Oligarchical Collectivism with The 
Managerial Revolution. Burnham believed that the capitalist epoch 
was coming to an end. But unlike most socialists and orthodox 
Marxists, he could not foresee the next period as the age of 
socialism. He held that the world was passing through a transi- 
tional period which was to end in a new type of society—a 
managerial society. In this transition, he believed, there would be a 
drive for social dominance, “for the position of ruling class” by 
the group or class of the managers; the drive would be successful 
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and world-wide in its extent. ‘“‘ This drive, moreover,” he asserts, 
“is . . . already well advanced in all nations, though at different 
levels of development in different nations.” State ownership of the 
means of production is the economic basis of managerial dominance; 
the managers will have control over the instruments of production 
indirectly through their control of the state which will own and 
control these same means of production. The control of the state 
by ‘this new class will be guaranteed by the appropriate political 
institutions in the same manner that bourgeois ascendancy under 
capitalism was made secure by the ree, 2 political institutions. 

Burnham continues to build up, stage by stage, what he calls the 
“final sketch” of the global managerial society. He points out 
that advanced industry is confined to only three loci: the United 
States, Europe, and the Japanese islands, including parts of eastern 
China. Advanced industry is vital in so far as it is able to provide 
the commodities on which modern culture depends. “The eco- 


nomic map,” says Burnham, “suggests dramatically what is 
probable on many other grounds: that the world political system 
will coalesce into three primary super-states, each based upon one 
of these three areas of advanced industry.”” He comments that it 


does not follow that the triad will consist of the United States, 
Germany, and Japan as they exist in our time. The new political 
system will be built on war because “ war is the only mechanism 

t has ever been employed for similar purposes in the past, and 
there is not the slightest indication . . . that any other is going to 
replace it.” 

Now the voice of Goldstein: “... The main outlines of the 
world [of 1984] which would emerge from the prevailing chaos 
had long been obvious. What kind of people would control this 
world had been equally obvious. The new aristocracy was made up 
for the most part of bureaucrats, scientists, technicians, trade-union 
organisers, publicity experts, sociologists, teachers, journalists, and 
professional 6 wo an These people . . . had been shaped 
and brought together by the barren world of monopoly industry 
and centralised government.” Goldstein’s “ new aristocracy” and 
Burnham’s managers correlate imperfectly. Certainly scientists and 
technicians fall into the managerial category; the others may or may 
not. It is interesting to note in passing that the types listed are 
those whom Orwell tended to dislike most. 

Goldstein goes on to describe “ the splitting up of the world into 
three great super-states . . . an event which could be and indeed 
was foreseen before the middle of the twentieth century. With the 
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absorption of Europe by Russia and of the British Empire by the 
United States, two of the three existing powers, Eurasia and 
Oceania, were already effectively in-being. The third, Eastasia, only 
emerged as a distinct unit after decades of confused fighting. . . . 
Eurasia poe man the whole of the northern part of the European 
and Asiatic land-mass, from Portugal to the Bering Strait. Oceania 
comprises the Americas, the Atlantic islands, including the British 
Isles, Australasia, and the southern portion of Africa. Eastasia, 
smaller than the others and with a less definite western frontier, 
comprises China and the countries to the south of it, the Japanese 
islands and a large but fluctuating portion of Manchuria, Mongolia, 
and Tibet.” 

Speaking of the type of economy in Oceania—paralleled in both 
Eurasia and Eastasia—Goldstein writes that “it had long been 
realised that the only secure basis of oligarchy is collectivism. 
Wealth and privilege are most easily defended when they are 


possessed jointly. The so-called ‘abolition of private property’ 
which took place in the middle years of the century meant, in effect, 
the concentration of property in far fewer hands than before: but 
with this difference, that the new owners were a group instead of 


a mass of individuals. Individually, no member of the Party owns 
anything, except petty, personal possessions. Collectively, the Party 
owns a in Oceania, because it controls everything, and 
disposes of the products as it thinks fit.” Then Goldstein goes on 
to expose the error that socialism must supersede the capitalist 
system. What had happened by the year 1984wwas that the 
managers in the form of the Party had gained absolute and 
uncontested control. 

Burnham considers the possible emergence of an opposition to 
the managers, but he refuses to be so completely prophetic as to lay 
down the characteristics or the content of this opposition. Logically 
enough, he declines to concern himself with the minutiae of so» 
elaborate a question. On the other hand, Orwell, as an imaginative 
writer, minutely describes the terrifying processes of Hate Week— 
the perfect safety valve. Discontent with Big Brother can be re- 
anbind and transferred to the bogy-figure of Emmanuel Gold- 
stein; collective aggression towards the rulers of Oceania can be 
re-directed against the enemy, which is either Eastasia or Eurasia, 
depending on the existing permutation of alliances. The gargan- 
tuan propaganda mechanism of Hate Week effectively deals with 
any budding dissatisfaction among the membership of the Inner 
and Outer Party—and the Thought Police are omnipresent. The 
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proletariat—and in his conception of their role lies the weakness of 
Orwell’s novel—have been bought off with endless volumes of 
pornographic literature, the plots for which are synthesised by 
machinery under the supervision of the Party. For the prole of 
1984 there may be little bread, but at least one circus. This soporific 
only works on the proletariat because of the prevalent and deep 
apathy which ema 2 


es the lower layers of Oceanian society. 


Orwell and the Working Class 


The falsity of Orwell’s idea is obvious. Who produces the vast 
quantities of commodities necessary not only to maintain life in 
Oceania, but to enable the state to maintain the eternal war? All 
war economies are elaborate, and there must be a vast army of 
workers available to fill the arsenals, but Orwell ignores this vital 
question. One has to presume that it is the proles who man the 
production lines. If they do, what attitudes are born out of their 
experiences on the production lines? These are unlikely to differ 
qualitatively from those under contemporary capitalism or totali- 
tarianism. The class struggle is still played out on the factory floor 
in East and West. There were strikes in Nazi Germany; there were 
(and still are) strikes in Soviet Russia, and this despite the presence 
of an immensely strong and specialised security police apparatus. 

That Orwell conspicuously by-passes this particular question is 
highly significant. Part of the answer seems to lie in his ambivalent 
feelings towards the working class. He wanted to identify himself 
with that class (a number of unverifiable stories exist about his 
attempts to proletarianise himself), yet he always found it difficult 
to have any real, spontaneous sympathy towards them. He could 
admire workers to the point of deification, as his essay on coal 
mining in England Your England shows, yet he disparages them in 
many of his novels. This is particularly true of 1984, where the 
proles are treated as though they were alien beings. Orwell makes 
them ugly and sloyenly, and when they speak it is with the coarse 
and comic language of Joe Huggett. However, unlike many 
socialist intellectuals of his class, Orwell genuinely attempted a 
rapprochement with the proletariat—even at the cost of having to 
fight down his nausea. 

The remainder of the answer lies in Orwell’s disillusion with the 
revolutionary potentialities of the working class; in the decade from 
1939 to 1949 no revolutionary wave broke over the surface of 
politics. “‘They”’—the bureaucrats and power politicians—were 
able to change the face of the world, and in the process trampled 
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on “‘us’’; such would be a condensation of Orwell’s views. And 
so it was that he presented a future in 1984 that is charged with 
ultimate defeat wa tragedy. Yet at the same time he gives us some 
twenty closely printed pages of a document by Goldstein out of Burn- 
ham. Orwell, clearly, has been driven into anti-utopianism, but at 
the same time he cannot purge the residues of his messianic dreams. 

It has been “ae, many times that his experiences in the 
Spanish civil war, where he fought with the so-called Trotskyist 
POUM militia, caused Orwell’s recoil from radical ideologies. 
Certainly he did see, and at very close quarters, the betrayal of the 
Spanish proletariat by the Stalinists. And to his horror, he knew 
only too well of the counter-revolutionary role of the Comintern. 
Yet perhaps there was another reason for his change. He saw, too, 


the betrayal (Orwell would certainly have put it in terms as sharp 
as this) of socialism in the post-war years in Britain, as the celebrated 
“silent social revolution” metamorphosed year by year into the 
Opportunity State. And this certainly he was neither prepared to 
forgive nor forget. It is easy to see that echoes of these events trace 
their ‘waa in the pages of 1984. Apathy, gloom, pe, and 


unfulfilment, the invisible but sinister workings of a god-like 
bureaucracy—all these elements are plainly visible. 


The Lesson 


Few political novels have raised as much controversy as 1984 has 
done; the reasons are apparent. But suppose for a moment that the 
sort of society that Orwell wrote so passionately abowt did supersede 
our own. Or, better still, assuming that Burnham’s thesis was valid, 
how should the socialist movement react? Certainly the emergence 
of a managerial epoch, as distinct in its structure, dynamic and 
ethos as feudalism or capitalism was, would shatter the fundamental 
assumptions and dogmas upon which the socialist movement, both 
Marxist and reformist, has been traditionally based. One thingy 
above all, is certain: to accommodate the socialist Weltanschauung 
to the possibility of such a future would precipitate such re-thinking 
as has never before been seen in this era of ideology. It would 
dwarf a thousandfold the puny squabbles of the British Labour 
movement. If Orwell had rewritten 1/984 ten years later, how 
would he have changed it? His utter disenchantment with the 
global game of politics must certainly have deepened to such an 
extent as to make it impossible to write a political novel ever again. 
Perhaps a lesson for us all lies here. 
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BryonpD THE WELFARE State. By Gunnar Myrpar. [Duckworth. 


214 and xiv pp. 2ls.] 


Tuis is a book of absorbing interest and exceptional importance. Professor 
Myrdal is concerned with the fact that the rich nations of the West are 
becaming richer relatively to the less-developed countries, with the result that 
what he calls the international class gap is becoming wider. He inquires into 
the causes of this trend which he considers is dangerous and should be 
reversed. 

The first half of the book is devoted to an examination of the policies and 
practices of the Welfare States, which the author identifies with the countries 
of Western Europe, North America, Australia, and New Zealand. (He does 
not rap to give a precise definition of the term or even to indicate its 
scope.) He shows how these states have moved towards a planned economy, 


but that the planning has proceeded on a piecemeal basis and is not compre- 
hensive or complete. No country is today willing to leave such matters as 
the level of employment, the volume of business activity or the balance of pay- 
ments to uncontrolled market forces or to abstain from political intervention 
whenever necessary. 

In the wealthy countries of the West there is a notable trend towards 
pluralism. a j important questions of policy are decided outside parlia- 


ment and carried out by organisations representing manufacturers, employees, 
professional people, farmers, distributors, bankers, and other interests. The 
government may take the initiative in getting a 2 considered or in 
influencing the decision in a particular direction; but the general trend is 
away from centralised bureaucratic control and towards pluralism in the 
hands of large and highly organised power groups. This is pe due to a 
belief that a more widespread participation in decision-making is democratic; 
et these non-governmental bodies are often oligarchies dominated by a 
andful of officials or even by one man. , Planning has come to mean chiefly 
the co-ordination of policy decisions relating to a number of different fields. 
For example, it is now recognised that questions of public finance such as 
taxation should be considered in relation to international trade, the balance 
of payments, money and credit, the volume of employment, the level of 
incomes, investment, and consumption. 

Despite the oligarchic tendencies already mentioned, the Welfare State has 
increased the freedomy of most citizens by widening their opportunities and 
removing arbitrary restrictions imposed by economic and social status, sex, 
race, and religion. “Economically as well as socially,” writes Professor 
Myrdal, “the Welfare State has been a conspicuous success.” He considers 
the political result to be also satisfactory because an increasing proportion of 
the adult population is participating in government as members of local 
authorities, hospital boards, advisory councils, and similar bodies. He even 
detects the beginnings of a Welfare Culture, which he foresees will bring 
fuller identification, solidarity, and participation to the individual citizen. 
There is much of interest in the chapter on “ The State and the Individual ” 
about the shape of things to come, especially in respect of the public owner- 
ship of industry, banking and insurance, and other undertakings. 
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In some passages the author takes a rather “soft”? and complacent view 
of the present state of affairs, as for example when he writes that industrial 
firms, whether private or public companies, are already socialised in essential 
respects; and that their owners and managers are constantly influenced by the 
knowledge that they must justify each year the existence of privately owned 
undertakings or suffer closer control or ‘ nationalised. This may be true in 
Sweden but in few other Western countries. Other passages show a much 
greater critical insight. He condemns the “almost scandalous” tax system 
in Britain and other countries where there are no taxes on capital or capital 
gains, and where death duties can be avoided by gifts inter vivos. Provisions 
of this kind have resulted in the class structure of Britain forming an elusive 
but strong bastion to the concentration of power in the hands of a narrow 
circle. It is no wonder that secrecy about a person’s financial status has, 
outside the civil service, become elevated to the dignity of a jealously defended 
civil liberty. Other undemocratic forces which he observes are the formidable 
power of the communications industry to influence mass attitudes and 
preferences, and the liberty permitted to wealthy persons and organisations to 
contribute anonymously to political party funds, often deducting the payments 
from taxable income. 

But Professor Myrdal’s chief criticism is directed at the progressive inter- 
national disintegration which he declares to be the result of the policies of the 


rich Welfare States. ‘These countries are protectionist and nationalist: they 
have, indeed, achieved a high level of welfare at home by adopting nationa- 
listic economic policies which bear with great harshness on the underdeveloped 


countries. He even asserts that the growth of the Welfare State has led to 
a weakening of people’s acceptance of international ideals, which in contrast 
to the solid basis of home affairs appear to be visionary and unpractical. I do 
not find this part of the book aaautbee convincing nor does the author 
attempt to prove his statements. Are not the Common Market, the Free 
Trade Area, the Colombo Plan, the I.C.A., and the Commonwealth, 
expressions of internationalism—limited in scope and depth, bug nevertheless so 
international in conception? Nonetheless, the shaft aimed at the highly 
nationalistic foreign policy of the Labour Government under Ernest Bevin, 
with its indifference towards international aspirations, carries a barbed dart 
which is hard to dislodge. 

Dr. Myrdal contends that the Welfare States have made no serious attempt 
to make it easy for the low-income countries to send them exports; that es 
scale of technical assistance and of capital investment by the Western countries 
is quite inadequate and far less than they could afford; that the United States 
has been left to carry most of the burden; and that the Asian and African 
countries need to develop regional plans among themselves for the develop- 
ment of their industry, agriculture, and trade. The economic planning of the 
underdeveloped countries has been as narrowly nationalistic as that of the 
Western nations. He believes that the rich countries can now afford to open 
their markets to the underdeveloped countries and that it would be in the 
common interest for them to do so. He protests vigorously against the 
enormous political power of special interests which impede freer trade. 

The choice before us, the author urges, is between further international 
economic disintegration and a determined effort to build a Welfare World. 
He admits that the latter goal is much harder to attain than the more limited 
objective of the Welfare State. But the existing policies and attitudes of the 
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Western countries could, he thinks, “ end in a Marxian catastrophe on a vastly 
larger scale than Marx ever envisaged.”” Elsewhere he remarks that we deceive 
ourselves if we believe that we can compete successfully with political 
communism merely by offering liberty without equality. 

The most serious omission in the book is its complete silence about the 
population problem, the solution of which is fundamental to any large 
improvement in the standard of living of the underdeveloped countries. Why 
does Professor Myrdal shy away from frank and honest discussion of this, 
while exhorting the rich countries that they must not try to make money out 
of selling food to hungry people? 

Despite these occasional blemishes Professor Myrdal has written a most 
stimulating and valuable book which breaks new ground in a forceful way. 
His experience of international organisations, his training as an economist, 
his knowledge of political and parliamentary life in Sweden, his studies of 
Asia, his outlook as a citizen of the world, above all his lively imagination, 
make him uniquely fitted to point the way to a Welfare World. 


W. A. Rosson. 


SociaL Mosiuity in Inpustriat Society. By S. M. Lipser and R. Benpix. 


[ Heinemann. xxi and 309 pp. 30s. | 


Tue sociologist’s concern with people’s status has for long been regarded as 
one of his more embarrassing characteristics, particularly since it usually takes 
the form of uncovering differences in status between father and son. - Now 
that sociology is fast becoming respectable, perhaps this curiosity will be better 
understood. Measuring the difference between father and son in terms of type 
of occupation—or more effectively in terms of the status-rankings given to 
their —— in a sample survey—provides a simple but convincing index 
of social change between generations. Assessing the amount of upward and 
downward movement between low- and high-status occupations also gives 
some measure of a society’s progress in promoting equality of opportunity. 
All this makes the answer to the question “who gets where, and how? ” 
something more than just another example of what C. Wright Mills has 
called “ sociological book-keeping ”; the extent of social mobility is a question 
of some ideological significance. As an indicator of social progress it may 
loom less in people’s minds than per capita income or the output of tractors 
or technologists, « the student of social mobility soon finds himself in contact 


with ) ao fundamental questions of social order and social change. To 


quote but one of the examples given by Lipset and Bendix in their latest 
study: in periods of economic development, groups whose prosperity is 
increasing but whose social status remains low tend to litical extremism. 

The authors have assembled and analysed the results fas major mobility 
studies since the late forties. One result of their efforts is the fest detailed 
comparison between the extent of mobility in the United States, on the one 
hand, and the “traditional” industrial societies of Europe, on the other. 
Their discovery that very little difference can be observed will probably 
surprise the European reader less than the American. The publishers suggest 
that the authors’ main contribution is to dispel mistaken beliefs that such 
differences exist. But this is quickly done once their central proposition is 
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accepted: that social mobility is a principal characteristic of all industrial 
societies. “‘ The cause of mobility,” say, “lies primarily in the economic 
expansion made possible by a given level of industrialisation.” The first 
consideration in he study of social mobility, therefore, is the rate of expan- 
sion rather than incentives to equality, even when these are sharpened by the 
dislocations of war or by political upheaval. We are left with the implied 
proposition that societies at approximately the same level of industrialisation, 
and developing at a similar pace, will be similar in their rates of social 
mobility, as measured by the movement from manual (and farm) occupations 
to non-manual (and non-farm) occupations. 

This is clearly an important argument about rates of social mobility, and 
for the sociologist its implications suggest more than the elimination of 
mistaken beliefs. It treats the rate of social mobility principally as a function 
of an intensifying division of labour, in which a premium is placed on the 
exercise of higher skills; but to exercise these skills the individual must in 
some way prove his capacity. Expansion calls for more leaders, who will be 
recruited on a basis of talent and ambition, with a diminishing regard for 
social origins. This —— is particularly useful in that it emphasises the 
character of social mobility as a continuing process rather than, as is some- 
times believed, a temporary phenomenon which will decrease in intensity 
once a given level of industrialisation is reached. It also allows social mobility 
to be related to concomitant developments in social structure, notably urbani- 
sation; the discussion of community structure brings out clearly the relation 
between the “community of orientation” of a man and his chances of a job 
of higher status. The book is marked by many such examples of fresh 


insights developed from skilful rearrangement of existing data. 
But when all is said and done, the evidence assessed by Lipset and Bendix 
is not of a Fc yee high order of sophistication. The rate of mobility, 


as considered in the empirical studies on which their argument rests, has to 
be simplified for the purposes of international comparison into the extent of 
movement between manual and non-manual occupations; yet the occupational 
structures of the societies about which the authors seek to generalise are highly 
complex. As they admit, attempts to use more complex and subtle occupa- 
tional and status rankings for comparative analysis run into heavy weather: 
they cite as an example Natalie Rogoff’s Class and Opportunity in Europe 
and America, which has been interpreted in quite different ways because some 
of the more sophisticated oe of occupations employed make precise 
international comparison impossible. More could be done to improve the 
quality of the measures used; and if it were, it would certainly need to take 
as its starting-point the advanced methodology developed by Professor Glass 
and his colleagues in their study of Social Mobility in Britain. 

Whether this would be the most useful extension of social mobility studies 
at their present state of development is another question; the more so since 
the particular chore Lipset and Bendix have accomplished is unlikely to be 
attempted again for some time. What seems to be needed next is a detailed 
exploration of psychological factors in social mobility, from which the socio- 
logist can make a more effective valuation of the incentives offered by the 
different status-positions of an industrial society. Without such knowledge, 
it is difficult to see that any significant advances can be made in under- 
standing more of the processes mY social mobility. As the authors say, there 
is a need to study “the conditions under which men acquire motivation for 
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advancement . . . and those dissatisfactions which create a desire for achieve- 
ment and are hence a source of both the assets and the liabilities of social 
—s. These are indeed among the vital questions of social order and 
social change posed by the study of social mobility; and the ability to answer 
them will be the keenest test of the definitive work on the subject. Lipset 
and Bendix have not answered these questions, though their chapter on 
“Intelligence and Motivation” suggests important lines of research; but they 
have given the field an appraisal in depth, and in some respects a reorientation, 


which students of social mobility cannot afford to ignore. 
. J. H. Srrn. 


NaTIONALISED INDUSTRIES AND Pusiic OwnersHip. By Witiiam A. 
Rosson. [Allen and Unwin. 554 pp. 50s.] 


Proressor Rosson has written two books in one: a factual description of 
the establishment, constitution, organisation, administration, and performance 
of the nationalised industries during their first decade; and a thoughtful and 
constructive commentary on the theory and principle of the public corporation. 
The first will be of lasting value: it is commendably comprehensive and 
objective, and opportunely timed since, for political reasons, nationalisation 
is at a turning point in its evolution. The second is stimulating, and, at 
times, highly controversial, and will provide students of public ownership with 
much material for discussion for a long period ahead. The result is both an 
objective study and a personal treatise, and because of the latter, the book is 
far more readable than the usual run of research works. 

Dr. Robson starts off as a confirmed advocate of the public corporation as 
the most suitable vehicle for public ownership and considers it “‘ by far the 
best — so far devised in this or any other country for administering 
nationalised industries or undertakings’; and he is in no doubt that it is the 
most important constitutional innovation which has evolved in this country 
during he last half-century. No one will quarrel with the concise definition 
of the theory of the _— corporation he formulates, and which may well 
become accepted as the authoritative version, but he possibly goes too far 
when he says that “all political parties now accept the public corporation as 
being the appropriate instrument for operating state-owned undertakings 
requiring management of a commercial or industrial character.” 

Although this partiality for the public corporation and public ownership 
pervades his work (and perhaps he does not give sufficient consideration to 
possible alternative forms of public Pp ieme for some services and industries) 
it does not lead him’ to minimise the problems experienced, and difficulties 
encountered, and the deficiencies that have emerged, but he never concedes 
that any may be inherent in the public corporation itself; he appears to con- 
sider them due to failure adequately to work out fundamental principles 
applicable to the administration and management of the public corporation 
on the one hand, and the relationship between Ministers and Parliament on 
the other and, through them, the personal relationship between it and the 
executive and legislature. 

Professor Robson makes no claim to solve these problems, although he does 
not disguise his opinions, even though sometimes, no doubt because of the 
complexity of the problem, inconsistencies and contradictions creep in. On 
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the ministerial relationship, for instance, Dr. Robson is rightly critical of 
Mr. Harold Watkinson, when Minister of Transport, for stating that BOAC 
policy was a matter between the Chairman and himself, and he considers this 
a direct infringement of the Board’s mandgerial freedom; he also disapproves 
of the governmental interventions in regard to British Transport Commission 
charges, made despite the Transport Tribunal which has statutory authority 
in regard to them. But he commends the Government for requiring the 
nationalised industries to freeze prices in 1956, despite the adverse effect such 
action was bound to have on their commercial operations. But he also states 
that “it may be argued that . . . it is inevitable that the government of the 
day will want to control by one method or another the price and wage 
policies of nationalised industries. If this argument be accepted the case for 
public corporations would be substantially weakened and there would be much 
to be said for straightforward departmental administration.” 

Two issues are involved: the relation between Minister and Board, and 
the extent to which the national interest, interpreted as the provision of 
essential public services, or their operation as commercial concerns, meaning 
operating without a loss, should predominate. The two are, of course, inter- 
related and are among the main problems that remain unresolved. Ministerial 
interference, except when it has been for purely party political purposes, which 
is indefensible, has reflected this conflict between the Minister’s responsibility 
to require that the national interest be served, and that the statutory require- 
ment that the corporations pay their way be fulfilled. Whether the two are 
inconsistent or not experience so far does not provide the final answer. 
Dr. Robson thinks they are compatible and that in some cases they have 


appeared to be so, as in the expanding industries such as electricity where 
unremunerative rural electrification has been extended, but in trausport it 
has not been the case, as the holding of prices and provision of unremunera- 
tive services, which may well have been in the national interest, have resulted 
in large deficits. The result is that ministerial interference gape done 


most harm where commercial difficulties have been greatest. is is certainly 
true of transport. It arises where ministerial relationship has come nearest to 
assuming control, which undermines the principle of managerial independence 
which Dr. Robson so rightly considers fundamental to the success of the 
public corporation. 

All this flows largely from the Minister’s responsibility and answerability 
to Pazliament. Here again the author reveals weaknesses in the present 
measure of public accountability. Rightly, he contends that parliamentary 
procedure provides “ adequate opportunity” for M.P.s to elicit information, 
except to the extent of ministerial influence or intervention, and also for 
debate on the nationalised industries, but he hankers after some further 
measure of control of the Boards, mainly in order to ensure their efficiency 
and to replace the profit incentive. It is true that parliamentary accountability 
has not increased proportionately to ministerial responsibility, which is more 
covert than open, but the appointment of a Select Committee on Nationalised 
Industries was an attempt to fill the gap. To this Dr. Robson is not favour- 
ably disposed (and all parliamentarians will deplore his mistaken reference to 
this as a “‘ Standing Committee”). Perhaps wrote he has never been a 
Member of the House of Commons, he is extremely critical of the level of 
debates on the public corporations and denigrates Members’ ability to act as 
investigators or watchdogs. He writes that “the committee will remain a 
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group of well-intentioned a age whose opinions are unlikely to carry great 
weight” but condescendingly concedes that it is better than nothing. His 
alternative proposal is that an Efficiency Audit Commission should be set up 
to hold pr audits at regular intervals with the object of rr aaptacpe 
whether a public corporation was “ conducting its work well or feebly, to c 
attention to merits and shortcomings, to make suggestions for improvements 
and to act as the eyes and ears a the general public.” Surely this would 
encroach on the managerial freedom which he is so anxious to preserve; and 
certainly he goes too far when he states that where an industry has got itself 
into difficulties “it should be prodded and pricked into a state of acute 
unsettlement by every possible means.” Dr. Robson’s search for means of 
ensuring efficiency leads him to make proposals, therefore, which come into 
conflict with his first fundamental principle that the public corporation must 
have independence in day-to-day management, and he tends to overlook that 
the extent to which the Board will act responsibly will be in converse ratio 
to the degree of interference to which it is subjected whether by Minister, 
Parliament, or an extraneous body established for the purpose. Unquestion- 
ably, the greater the interference the more difficult it would be to obtain the 
services .of the desired type of responsible personnel to serve on the Boards. 
In fact, it seems that where a chairman has been most susceptible to minis- 
terial pressure—more often than not euphemistically described by Ministers as 
consultation—the confusion between public service and commercial operation 
as the yardstick has been greatest, efficiency lowest, and the results poorest. 
The Select Committee’s suggestion, which Dr. Robson fails fully to appre- 
ciate, was that where the Minister requires the Board to act against its 
commercial judgment, whatever the method—“ persuasion ” or “ pressure ”— 
a directive should be given so that the responsibility is fixed, and that where 
the Minister’s authority has to be obtained, as in the fixing of coal prices, for 
instance, it should be statutorily required. 

Reference has been made to only some of the issues raised by Dr. Robson's 
pertinent comments. Other chapters discuss such equally important subjects 
as competition and monopoly, consumer and consultative councils, finance, 
labour relations, and research. There is also a final chapter which touches 
on the controversy regarding the future of nationalisation which, since it is so 
much the concern ” current party politics, might preferably have been dis- 
pensed with. Without it there are certainly sufficient issues on which all 
interested in the theory and practice of nationalisation will cross swords with 
the author of this extremely competent study, and this in itself is a measure of 
the thought that he has put into its ee and the success with which 
he has carried out the exacting task he set himself. 

Ernest Davies. 


A History oF THE Nursinc Proression. By B. Aset-Smitu. [ Heine- 


mann. 290 pp. 30s.] 


Wuen I was a + preg at what Mr. Abel-Smith calls a “‘ smart London 


teaching hospital,” just before the last war, one of the Ward Sisters kept 
the nurses’ lavatory key in her pocket. On “ Full Days” when she and the 
Honorary Surgeon did a ward round, and no junior probationer was allowed 
therein, afternoons could be very uncomfortable. Nowadays, probationers are 
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called. student nurses, and may look after their natural needs as often as they 
look after their patients’, and Mr. Brian Abel-Smith’s book A History of the 
Nursing Profession gives the facts and figures behind these changes. He has 
deliberately limited himself to a study of ‘the “ politics” of general nursing 
from 1800 onwards in England and Wales, and has set down the aims of each 
chapter in his preface. is book is objective, and only in the last chapter 
has an attempt been made to draw conclusions from the mass of information 
he has collected. There are two interesting appendices—one on nurse popula- 
tion and pay; and the other, the results of the statistical inquiry conducted by 
the Athlone Committee in 1937, which has not been published before. The 
photographs in the text are a helpful commentary on the many facts, though 
it would have been pleasant to have seen something of modern hospital wards 
and nurses. 

The first five chapters are devoted to nineteenth-century nursing. In the 
early part of the century, nurses were not thought to need any special training. 
Recruiting was mostly from the domestic servant class; ward sisters came from 
a higher social class, and matrons from an even higher class. In workhouses, 
able bodied paupers had to act as nurses. In the middle of the century, Miss 
Nightingale was able to carry out her reforms, although Mr. Abel-Smith tells 
us that she was not the first to start a training for nurses. In 1848, St. 
John’s House began training nurses “ under the supervision of a clergyman in 
priest’s orders,” and in 1856, King’s reyes Hospital admitted pupil nurses. 
But Florence Nightingale with her great influence, experience, and insight was 
able to accomplish more for the profession, and, with Mrs. Wardroper’s help, 
she established an arduous one-year’s course for nurses at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital. The influence of these women, who were selected more for their 

rsonal qualities than their educational achievements, was tremendous, and 
Mr. Abel-Smith says that the “lady pupils became Miss Nightingale’s 
missionaries in the nursing reform movement.” 

By the beginning of the twentieth century, matrons extended the period of 
training to three years; but there were still many untrained practising nurses 
in hospitals and private homes. Mr. Abel-Smith points out, however, that 
the unqualified were not uniformly bad and that a good many patients did 
not require skilled nursing. 

Much of the history is devoted to Mrs. Bedford Fenwick’s fight to form a 
professional association. From her photographs, she looks an attractive 
woman, but she appears to have been a very formidable lady. She wanted to 
confine the entry on the professional nurse’s register to daughters of the higher 
social classes. Florence Nightingale did not approve of this, nor of registra- 
tion; and Mrs. Bedford Fenwick had battles with her as well as the doctors 
and Mr. Burdett of the Hospitals Association. She was permanent president 
of the British Nurses Association, founded in the late eighties, which had its 
own register, but agitated constantly for an official register of nurses. In 
1916, the Royal College of Nursing was created, and Mrs. Bedford Fenwick 
opposed it because of its lay control. Finally, in 1919, the Government passed 
the Bill for State Registration of Nurses. Even then, the controversy was not 
ended, as there was a question of which hospitals should be approved as 
Training Schools. Very soon after the Registration Act was passed, the 
problem of the shortage of nurses reappeared as it had at the beginning of 
the century. The “pattern” of nurses had altered. The average age became 
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younger, and the old type of nurse who had looked upon the occupation to 
provide her with a home and income in her widowhood, became less 
common. This continued through the years between the wars. There was 
an inability on the nurses’ part to decide whether they were members of a 
trade or a profession, and consequently they were not united enough to bring 
pressure on Hospital Authorities to provide better pay and living conditions 
and shorter working hours. In 1943, the Authorities tried to overcome the 
shortage by creating a Roll of State Assistant Nurses, the “Second Portal,” 
as Mr. Abel-Smith calls it, and as a third band of helpers, “other nursing 
staff,” a large body of completely untrained people were recruited. 

The concluding chapter is a valuable one. Mr. Abel-Smith sets out the 
problems of nursing, its methods of recruiting, and its day-to-day difficulties, 
and asks several pertinent questions; but he presents no solution. One gathers 
the impression from reading this history that the nursing profession has 
muddied along to its present position and has no clear ideas for the future. 
Perhaps it needs another Florence Nightingale to help, with her tremendous 
common sense and pithy writings. 


K. Lee. 


- Pioneers 1n Criminotocy. Ed. Hermann Mannueim. [Stevens. 402 pp. 


45s. | 


Restitution To Victims oF Crime. By StepHen Scuarer. [Stevens. 


130 pp. 25s.] 


Pioneers in Criminology, a collection of essays which originally appeared in 
the American Journal of Criminology, Criminal Law, and Police Science, 
may convince the editors of that ponderously named journal that the word 
criminology is enough on its own. Its welcome publication in England 
comes at a time when this developing social science is being recognised as 
an amalgam of law, medicine, sociology, psychology, chemistry, physics, 
architecture, history, theology, social welfare, and criminal investigation— 
instead of the last of these masquerading as an “ ology.” It has already been 
described as an uneven book, and the epithet has clearly meant that the 
nineteen distinguished contributors write differently (which, of course, they 
do). I think it is a splendid book. It is true that it reflects perfectly the 
unevenness of the men it is about, but it redresses the balance between such 
= of men as Cesare Lombroso and Alexander Maconochie, the former 
ong and widely ridiculed because the more valuable aspects of his work have 
seldom been dispassionately assessed and presented, the latter a relatively 
little-known figure because his prison reform schemes (apart from the 
“indeterminate sentence”) inexplicably failed to win official ey 
Professor Thorsten Sellin has said that however mistaken Lombroso was 
in his theories about “the criminal,” any scholar who succeeds in driving 
hundreds of fellow students to search for the truth, and whose ideas after 
half a century possess vitality, merits an honourable place in the history of 
thought. This book, in effect a short history of criminological thought, is 
gracefully introduced by Dr. Hermann Mannheim, who has done as much 
as any man living to effect the introduction of criminology, as a many-sided 
academic discipline, to this country at long last. Pioneers in Criminology is 
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the first volume, published under the auspices of the Institute for the Study 
and Treatment of Delinquency, in Stevens’s new “ Library of Criminology.” 

The second volume is Dr. Stephen Schafer’s Restitution to Victims of 
Crime, a long-awaited book which may Well inaugurate a yet newer science 
of “ victimology.” In the Home Secretary’s 1959 White Paper, Penal Practice 
in a Changing Society, a schedule of research projects in progress under 
Government grants included “ Dr. S. Schafer (formerly Professor of Crimino- 
logy, University of Budapest), research on the legal aspects of restitution to 
the victims of crime.” This gave but the sketchiest notion of his terms of 
reference, for he was to concern himself with reimbursement for loss as well 
as with compensation for physical injury, and with payment by the offender 
as well as with payment by the State. The law of England already allows for 
compensation and restitution by offenders (usually men without the means to 
pay it). £100 is at present the highest figure thought likely to be specifically 
—— (both under the Forfeiture Act of 1870 and—in the lower courts— 
under the Criminal Justice Act of 1948) in comforting any victim at the 
expense of the man who has wronged him, and it is clearly contemplated that 
the only kinds of crime calling for such special sympathy in the criminal 
courts are larceny, in one or other of its many forms, and malicious damage 
to property. The bank watchman, permanently maimed or reduced to idiocy 
by assault, is.not within the present legal concept of “ victimology.” 

It was Margery Fry who, within two years of her death, began a pe 
to redress this anomalous consequence of treating “the Crown” as the 
aggrieved party in criminal cases. A recently introduced private member's 
Bill now awaits a further chance to focus parliamentary attention upon it— 
the Government having staved the matter off as “a complex subject”; and 
meanwhile Dr. Schafer, having pursued a thorough inquiry into the _ 
rights of victims in thirty countries, concludes (as Miss Fry did) that an order 


to compensate the victim would help in reforming the offender who injured 
him. This book is, in effect, Dr. Schafer’s report to the Home Secretary on 
the outcome of his inquiries. It is one of the most important contributions 
to penological progress to have appeared for many years. 


C. H. Rotpn. 


Sowinc. By Leonarp Wooir. [Hogarth Press. 208 pp. 2ls.] 


Leonarp Wootr has told us the story of his youth. It began in middle-class 
comfort in a warm-hearted Jewish family presided over by his father, a 
brilliant young Q.C. Then the father died, his mother had to watch every 
penny, and the boys knew that they had to win scholarships to get to school 
and the university. The pattern is familiar: a satisfying Victorian family life, 
the exceedingly peculiar prep. school, and the tremendous classical grind at 
St. Paul’s School under the eye of the famous Highmaster, F. W. Walker, 
who “acted his part with such vigour that he was almost a stage school- 
master,” and who was determined each year to swipe the honours in the 
Oxford and Cambridge scholarship exams. There the first friends were made, 
there came the realisation that he was an intellectual, there was formed the 
first group to which he belonged of boys who did not despise the intellect 
and the arts—E. C. Bentley, G. K. and Cecil Chesterton, and others. 
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And then came Cambridge—which at that time for him, as for so many 
others, was the place where he was released from public school philistinism 
and good form and cant. The rest of the book deals with his time there 
until the day when, as a young Colonial Servant, chastened by indifferent 
examination results and forced to accept what post he could get in the public 
service, he set out for Ceylon. As is well known, Bloomsbury grew out of 
the circle of friends that Leonard Woolf belonged to at Cambridge—Keynes, 
Strachey, Clive Bell, Thoby Stephen, Saxon Sydney-Turner—and they fed on 
the milk of G. E. Moore’s ethics. 

The historian will find in this account two corrections, both of which are 
convincing, of Keynes’s essay, My Early Beliefs, about this group of friends. 
The first is that Keynes in retrospect criticised them for displaying a kind of 
brittle rationalism which maddened D. H. Lawrence and made him write 
in 1914 his often-quoted letter to David Garnett, execrating them as black 
beetles. Woolf rv sone that Keynes’s criticism may be true of Bloomsbury in 
1914, but it was not true of the undergraduates of 1903 who “had all the 
inexperience, virginity, seriousness, intellectoal puritanism of youth”; who 
may have been “ often absurd, wrong, wrong-headed, and ill-mannered ” but 
who took Moore’s Principia Ethica as a guide to practical life, and despised 
hedonism in all its forms. 

The second correction that Woolf makes is to point out that in fact 
Moore’s young disciples did mot neglect his fifth chapter on “ Ethics relating 
to Conduct”; and furthermore that Woolf himself was even then concerned 
with political action and used to argue that in addition to discussing the 
re of action they ought to take part in practical politics. And 
Woolf goes on to emphasise how strongly they all felt themselves to be the 
leaders of a revolt—a revolt symbolised by the Dreyfus case—against the 
a and tyrannies of Church and State, against Victorianism, against 
indeed almost everyone over twenty-five because to be older than that meant 
to be worldly, meant not to put friendship, music, literature, and the naked 
truth before everything, meant to be part of the conspiracy against the life of 
the intellect and of the heart. 

The truth. ... Just recently the autobiographies of those who first made 
their name in the inter-war years have poured from the Press: Garnett, 
Day Lewis, Lehmann, Quennell, Rees, and, in instalments, Spender. What 
distinguishes Woolf from these is the extraordinary effort he makes throughout 
to be truthful. I do not mean that his juniors make misstatements or inten- 
tionally twist their facts. It simply is that Woolf still has retained that 

assionate determination, rooted in him by Moore, to speak the truth about 
Fis home, his friends, and himself. He hardly ever apologises for what he 
was or is, he never uss high-flown ideas or fine phrases or nostalgic evoca- 
tions of the past to conceal his embarrassment. He lets his reader judge his 
faults as well as his virtues. What other writer would admit that one of his 
brothers hated him “though he never revealed this to me until he was over 
sixty and I over seventy in the bitterest letter I have ever received”? What 
other writer has so exactly recorded the quality of being a clever intellectual 
undergraduate, at once insolent and irreverent towards most people and ideas, 
and warm-hearted and respectful towards those that he believed in? Few, 
moreover, have been able, or willing, to report conversations recorded sixty 
years ago and to document recollections so successfully. One conversation in 
the manner of Henry James is extraordinarily authentic and comical. So is the 
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portrait of Sydney-Turner who with mutations is always to be found in similar 
circles of undergraduates: the inscrutable, silent, enigmatic figure, the sphinx 
without a secret. Woolf’s account of his time at Cambridge is truthful because 
it also describes his life at Cambridge outside his circle of intimate friends—the 
friends who drifted out of his life, the rows and mortifications that are all 
part of growing up and which makes him say that “I have never again been 
quite so happy or quite so miserable as I was in the five years I spent at 
Cambridge.” 

Leonard Woolf not only wants to be truthful, he wants to praise the right 
and condemn the wrong. What happens to a man if both these desires are 
held as passionately as he holds them? Keynes called him a rabbi, but he 
does not follow the rabbinical tradition in meeting this situation—he does not, 
in Christian terms, become a casuist. Casuistry is an attempt to meet the 
demand to do what is right and at the same time truthfully to admit that 
simple rules of conduct are not enough. Woolf prefers to make clear, fierce 
judgments even if they are bound to be simple and limited. His conclusion 
that religion is both false and evil is just such a judgment. His comments 
on the poetry that he read as an undergraduate are simple and limited. He 
never tries to be impressive; he wants only to set down things as they were. 
This honesty brings its own reward: for what we finally see before us is a 
memorial to a kind of rationalism that was a way of life—a way of life fast 
disappearing in England today. 

N. G. Annan. 


IMPERIALISM AND SociaL REFORM: ENGLIsH SociaAL-[MPERIAL THOUGHT 
1895-1914. By Bernarp Semmer. [Allen and Unwin. 283 pp. 
28s. | 


Dr. Semmet has written an interesting book on a difficult and largely 
unexplored theme—the current of thought amongst Liberal Imperialists and 
Tariff Reformers at the turn of the century, which challenged the assump- 
tions of Free Trade and attempted to secure working-class support for a 
combination of imperialism abroad and social reform at home. The theme 
has been largely unexplored because of its difficulty (the complexity of opinion 
and association amongst the persons concerned is very great, the materials are 
widely scattered, and one needs to know a good deal about both domestic 
and imperial politics to make sense of it all), and also because it challenges 
many of the conventional assumptions of the moment about British political 
ideas. These assumptions include, in particular, the notions that socialists 
have always been opposed to imperialism (the Webbs and Blatchford not- 
withstanding), that much the same is true of the Liberals (in spite of the 
Liberal Imps), and that the Tory Party was never actively protectionist. All 
are untrue, as Dr. Semmel shows. He has assembled enough evidence to 
indicate how changeable and varied were the reactions of British thinkers to 
the imperial issue, and how difficult it was at the time to decide what 
imperialism meant. 

The faults of the book are quickly apparent. The style is very awkward 
at times (is there any point in using the word “insightful” when all you 
want to do is say that someone has insight?); the chapters do not all connect 
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with one another; there are overlapping and loose ends in the effort to make 
comparisons between British and German social-imperial thought. Also, some 
of the analysis is too mechanical and too heavily dependent on those German 
writers, such as Schumpeter, who tried to make “imperialism” a neat 
category of one kind or another. Dr. Semmel gets his own categories down 
to two. In the immediate context with which he is dealing he is probably 
correct; but it would be a mistake to assume that these two are all-embracin 
when one considers the whole range of imperial thought at the time wi 
which he is concerned. His work would have shown more general perspec- 
tive if he had taken more notice of work done in recent years in Britain. 
In particular he would have benefited greatly from study of Hancock’s Survey, 
the seminal book from which so much of current work on the subject has 
been derived. It does not appear in either his bibliography or his index. 
Hancock would have given him, not only a most subtle and convincing 
discussion of the meaning of imperialism, but also much insight into the 
connections between British and colonial ideas. This latter element, so 
significant at the time, is missing almost entirely from Dr. Semmel’s book. 

All the same, these faults do not obscure the fact that Dr. Semmel has 
brought .into the light many events and persons that were previously in 
darkness. As I indicated above, he shows what a complex issue the imperial 
one was. And he brings out neglected personalities, like Mackinder and 
Ashley, to an extent which ought to make other students investigate them 
further. It is true that at times he fails to do more than explain what these 
men thought; it would be better if he had managed to show what influence 
they had, and where it was exerted. This is especially so in the case of 
Robert Blatchford and the Labour movement. But Dr. Semmel would 
probably reply that he is concerned with thought, rather than action, and that 
it is sufficient for his purpose to show that men with such ideas existed and 
had access to persons of influence. And he could claim, too, that he has 
shown sympathy with the opinions of people with whom he disagrees, and 
that he has not let this disagreement interfere with a fair presentation—even 
in the case of Sir Oswald Mosley, whom he produces at the end, with the 
air of a conjuror parry. his supreme trick of the evening, as the 
contemporary heir of social imperialism. The only man to whom he seems 
to me to have been unfair is Joseph Chamberlain. It is Chamberlain’s fate 
to have no modern defenders; even Mr. Julian Amery has given up family 
piety and Chamberlain’s biography for the more pressing business of political 
advancement. Liberals hate his memory, Socialists never liked him, and 
Conservatives prefer not to be embarrassed by the recollection of his forth- 
rightness and crudity, Dr. Semmel treats him as a screw manufacturer and 
little more, concerned to get working-class votes by trickery. No doubt there 
was a strong element of this in Chamberlain. But it is unfair to leave out 
the other strong element of idealism and honesty which he possessed. In 
revising his book, Dr. Semmel might look with profit at Laurence Hous- 
man’s play The Man of Business, the most convincing picture of the later 
Chamberlain that I have seen. 

It is difficult not to sympathise with the Tariff Reformers, when one 
thinks of the circumstances of the 1900s and 1910s. There must have been 
something nauseating about the Cobdenism of the City at that time; the 
Liberal Party must have seemed so corroded with the demands of the 
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Non-conformist interest-groups as to be insufferable; the Labour Party was little 
more than a trade union pressure-group; and there were so many varieties of 
socialism that one could be pardoned for thinking the word a synonym for 
crankiness. It is not surprising that active-men like Amery and Fabian Ware 
and Richard Jebb and Halford Mackinder thought Tariff Reform a possible 
way out. If the movement had not been held back by its association with 
the Tory Party, and entangled with the Irish issue, it might have got some- 
where—and much of the economic history of the 1920s and 1930s might have 
been very different. But these are idle speculations. What matters is that 
the movement failed because it could not move the British working class in 
sufficient numbers. Dr. Semmel does not say exactly why this was so, but 
he does provide many clues to a possible answer. 
J. D. B. Mixer. 


NiceERian Perspectives. By Tuomas Hopcxin. [Oxford University 


Press. xx and 340 pp. 30s.] 


Str Georce GoLpIE AND THE Makinc oF Niceria. By Joun E. Fuint. 
[ Oxford University Press. xvi and 274 pp. 30s.] 


Awo: Tue AutosiocraPpHy or CureF Osaremi AwoLowo. [Cambridge 


University Press. xii and 316 pp. 25s., paper back 15s. | 
ConstiTuTIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN Niceria. By Karu Ezera. [Cam- 


bridge University Press. xvi and 274 pp. 30s.] 


Niceria: Tue Powiticat anp Economic Backcrounp. [Oxford Univer- 
sity Press for The Royal Institute of International Affairs. viii and 
141 pp. 6s.] 


Amonc the books published to greet Nigeria’s independence, the first two, in 

the O.U.P.’s excellent West African series, mark well the present position of 

African historical studies. Dr. Flint, standing in the established tradition of 

colonial history, suggests from his title that some British activity has “‘ made” 

Nigeria, whilst ae er ape offers an anthology, a map for further 

exploration. This, in both title and content, bids us look to more ancient 
rspectives. The European period, which is not treated, has been short; 
ere is the neces: foundation for a deeper knowledge. 


Hodgkin’s initial illustration takes us back to the Nok culture: a dramatic ... 


terracotta head from the Benue Valley with a probable date in “the last 
few centuries B.C.” After legends of origin, the written record begins with 
accounts of the Arab geographers, the earliest providing an intimation of 
Kanem, Bornu’s ancient forebear, in the ninth century A.D. For Southern 
Nigeria, history necessarily starts with the first European voyagers but again 
photography makes the point of the more ancient art and therefore culture. 
Perhaps there are better Ife bronzes than those illustrated, but the glorious 
Benin ivory pectoral mask so often overlooked in “the mausoleum of the 
British Museum” is here—but why did the O.U.P. allow a scratched block 
to be used? In the successive descriptions of traders and travellers we watch 
the decline of Benin from its height in the sixteenth century when it could 
be compared in cleanliness and order to Dutch towns, but curiously the 
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accounts of its crafts make no mention of the now famous bronze work of 
that city. 

But this is an anthology of charm and distinction. It concludes with an 
extract from a Tiv’s story as the tribe becomes immersed in modernity: 
“And do you, however great your knowledge may be, remember that you 
are a Tiv, remain a Tiv, and know the things of Tiv; for therein lies your 
pride. Let us take heart. The old mushroom rots, another springs up, but 
the mushroom tribe lives on.” We may understand how Thomas Hodgkin, 
after writing his brilliant analysis of African nationalism as a political scientist, 
has been drawn to the necessity of understanding the African past. We look 
forward with eager anticipation to his life of Uthman dan Fodio, a real 
maker of Northern Nigeria. 

Meanwhile we are faced with Goldie, that curious man who, though he 
believed not in an after life, threatened to haunt any biographer! To make 
the historian’s task more difficult he destroyed his private papers, as, when 
his Royal Niger Company was functioning, he took a £1,000 heat from his 
servants that they would not discuss the Company’s affairs with outsiders. 
No wonder the anti-imperialists were suspicious of Chartered Companies! 
Goldie and Rhodes, in their flamboyance, seemed to go out of their way to 
provoke the attacks which mounted into the writings of Hobson and Leonard 
Woolf. Dr. Flint’s solid account of the Company, built on the documents of 
the Foreign and Colonial Office records, can provide no real rebuttal to the 
attacks on the Company’s illegal monopoly and use of force. 

How far was Goldie a maker of Nigeria? First, he did ensure that this 
should be a British area, then his Selamers and his other more forceful 
activity played a not inconsiderable part in assuring the north-eastern and 
middle-western boundaries of the later British territory. But Goldie’s political 
imprint was not —! The Company’s administration was never more 
than fragmentary, the defeat of Nupe and Ilorin had no real impact on those 
Emirates: slavery continued since there no one was aware that Goldie had 
ended the legal status of slavery in the Company’s territories. As for Goldie’s 
influence on Lugard’s ideas of indirect rule, the famous quotation from 
Goldie’s writing is reproduced again but surely it should be underlined that 
all Lugard’s past experience pointed in that direction, long before he came to 
serve under Goldie. Is there, though, an explanation of Lugard’s easy success 
against the Emirs in the north in that Goldie had already displayed the 
powers of modern weapons against oe and Ilorin in 1897? Dr. Flint does 
not make this point, but the two southern Emirates did actively resist in a 
manner very different from Kano and Sokoto, and paid with the destruction 
of their capitals by a 

Imperial rule was hecessarily based initially on force. The atmosphere of 
that curious mixture of power and consent which was British Imperial rule 
comes through on almost every one of Chief Awolowo’s pages. The Action 
Group leader, born just over a decade after Goldie’s conquests, now follows 
Dr. Nkrumah into an autobiography. Since he is now odd the leader of the 
Federal opposition, he can write more in the style of emotion recollected in 
tranquillity and provides a fascinating picture. Has there ever been another 
such begging letter as that which Awolowo wrote in seeking financial support 
to study in England? After the account of the self-educated man obtaining 
that education in devious ways we come to the political struggle: not just 
against the British but perhaps still more in competition with Dr. Azikiwe. 
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There is most interesting material on the inside of the Nigerian Youth 
Movement, the claim that it was really Zik who destroyed it and then the 
demonstration that Yoruba tribal politics arose, under Awolowo’s leadership, 
in reaction against Zik’s glorification of the Ibo. When at last Awolowo 
became Premier of the Western Region his difficulties with unimaginative 
and unenthusiastic British civil servants are made clear. So little could the 
system adapt itself that secret reports on Ministers “collectively and indi- 
vidually ” were—until this was discovered—sent by the Civil Secretary up to 
the Lieutenant-Governor and Governor and down to the Residents of 
Provinces. Awolowo was left to put faith in God and his Cabinet. 

This is essentially the portrait of a simple man, relying on the simple 
virtues, the — of his family life, his wife and children. Indeed, the 
problem of Awolowo remains: am without oratory, has he commanded 
wide support and party loyalty? How much does he know of what goes on 
beneath him? Whilst the autobiography does shed some new light on a very 
untypical African leader many problems remain. Awolowo has indeed 
achieved much, as he stresses, but he has not attained the peak of Nigerian 
power. Is he a frustrated man? Some would, with Dr. Ezera, suggest this 
asthe key to some of his past and present attitudes. 

Kalu Ezera’s book, the work of an Ibo, does provide something of a 
counter-balance to Awolowo’s picture. Unfortunately, it may not claim to be 
just an academic work, as the initial statement that the author is a Lecturer 
in Government at the University College of Ibadan suggests. Dr. Ezera has 
also been a Branch office-holder of the extreme Zikist Movement suppressed 
by Government in 1950, and is now a member of the Federal House of 
Representatives in the N.C.N.C. interest. Although Dr. Ezera can rise to fair 
criticism of Dr. Azikiwe, this book might perhaps have been of greater value 
if it had been a straight view of the past fifteen years as seen from inside the 
N.C.N.C. A gallant attempt is made to be fair to Chief Awolowo but 
the moment comes when restraint breaks down and a leading article from the 
West African Pilot, that master of invective, is quoted with approval, the 
suggestion being added that the Action Group leader is not only a frustrated 
man but that much of his political activity seems “ politically immature if 
not desperately naive.” 

Dr. Ezera does not present a full and fair picture of Northern Nigeria’s 
part. We are repeatedly told that E. D. Morel’s “Central Proyince,” 
suggested in 1911, embraced the whole of the area later proposed as the 
Middle Belt State—this despite the fact that one of the major tribes supporting 
the idea, the Tiv, live mainly to the south of the Benue. The casual treat- 
ment, with misspellings and other inaccuracies, accorded to Northern names 
and terms must unfortunately be taken as indicative of what is only too 
common in Nigeria: a lack of sympathetic understanding between the South 
and the North. 

The book falls between too many stools. It was basically written in 1957, 
as a footnote (p. 215) acknowledges, but it only appeared in time for Nigerian 
independence. Even if, we take the date of the Preface, June 1959, it has 
not been properly revised. Certain references to India were then already long 
out of date so that the very reverse of the lessons drawn here in fact apply. 
Time also has overtaken the Dynamic Party, to which an attention surprising 
even in 1957 is given, and the Bornu Youth Movement had disappeared by 
the elections of December 1959. Indeed, it is unfortunate that the story 
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accounts of its crafts make no mention of the now famous bronze work of 
that city. 

But this is an anthology of charm and distinction. It concludes with an 
extract from a Tiv’s story as the tribe becomes immersed in modernity: 
“And do you, however great your knowledge may be, remember that you 
are a Tiv, remain a Tiv, and know the things of Tiv; for therein lies your 
pride. Let us take heart. The old mushroom rots, another springs up, but 
the mushroom tribe lives on.” We may understand how Thomas Hodgkin, 
after writing his brilliant analysis of African nationalism as a political scientist, 
has been drawn to the necessity of understanding the African past. We look 
forward with eager anticipation to his life of Uthman dan Fodio, a real 
maker of Northern Nigeria. 

Meanwhile we are faced with Goldie, that curious man who, though he 
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serve under Goldie. Is there, though, an explanation of Lugard’s easy success 
against the Emirs in the north in that Goldie had already displayed the 
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manner very different from Kano and Sokoto, and paid with the destruction 
of their capitals by, fire. 
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to study in England? After the account of the self-educated man obtaining 
that education in devious ways we come to the political struggle: not just 
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There is most interesting material on the inside of the Nigerian Youth 
Movement, the claim that it was really Zik who destroyed it and then the 
demonstration that Yoruba tribal politics arose, under Awolowo’s leadership, 
in reaction against Zik’s glorification of the Ibo. When at last Awolowo 
became Premier of the Western Region his difficulties with unimaginative 
and unenthusiastic British civil servants are made clear. So little could the 
system adapt itself that secret reports on Ministers “collectively and indi- 
vidually ” were—until this was discovered—sent by the Civil Secretary up to 
the Lieutenant-Governor and Governor and down to the Residents of 
Provinces. Awolowo was left to put faith in God and his Cabinet. 

This is essentially the portrait of a simple man, relying on the simple 
virtues, the stren of his family life, his wife and children. Indeed, the 
problem of Awolowo remains: shaw without oratory, has he commanded 
wide support and party loyalty? How much does he know of what goes on 
beneath him? Whilst the autobiography does shed some new light on a very 
untypical African leader many problems remain. Awolowo has indeed 
achieved much, as he stresses, but he has not attained the peak of Nigerian 
power. Is he a frustrated man? Some would, with Dr. Ezera, suggest this 
as the key to some of his past and present attitudes. 

Kalu Ezera’s book, the work of an Ibo, does provide something of a 
counter-balance to Awolowo’s picture. Unfortunately, it may not claim to be 
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could not have been taken down properly to the end of that year when, in 
the Federal elections, the present patterns were formed. 
For the recent years we may turn to the Chatham House pamphlet, which 
ewe an admirably succinct outline of the political and social Luapeued: 
or whom, though, was it written? Two years ago I found in Bonn that 
the Afrika Gesellschaft was publishing pamphlets of a similar length on 
individual African countries. I was told by the Director of that Institute 
that these, written by German academics, were intended for German business 
men to read overnight in the plane to their African destinations. Here also 
are the necessary facts on mineral resources, transport and communications, 
external trade, etc., in the economic survey. Whilst there are some irritating 
misprints in the political section there is no serious inaccuracy, except in 
regard to the Cameroons. The former French Trust territory is not now 
part of the French Community, nor are the Southern Cameroons being 
offered three alternatives in the initnieiien referendum. As A.P.H. used to 
teach his warriors, that is impossible, even if the British Government had not 
been averse to the choice of independence being put before the voters. They, 
like the Northerners, may opt only between Nigeria and the Cameroon 
Republic. This is a point of some importance since some observers believe 
that, through the absence of a third choice, the upshot of the referendum 
may well be a lapse into chaos comparable only, if on a smaller scale, to that 
in the Congo. 
Grorce Bennett. 


DererrENT oR Derence. By B. H. Lipper Harr. [Stevens. x and 


257 pp. 30s.] 


Tuere is no novelty in the idea that military policy should be aimed at 
deterrence rather than defence, at preventing an attack by the threat of war 
rather than at halting an attack by the waging of it. There is novelty, 
however, in the importance which has been assigned to deterrence by a certain 
military doctrine widely held at the present time: that in the case of strategic 
nuclear war, deterrence is the sole object of policy. Other kinds of war may 
be prepared, according to this doctrine, both in order to make threats, and in 
order to execute them; but if the preparation of modern strategic warfare 
were to abandon the former to fall back on the latter, this would be the 
breakdown of all policy. 

The greatest of British military writers considers the place of these two 
objectives, in a collection of essays which nevertheless conveys a comprehen- 
sive view of modern strategic problems: #.¢., a view of nuclear grand strategy, 
of limited war, and the relation between them. 

His view of strategic nuclear warfare, though it is the foundation of his 
argument, is its most vulnerable part. With great effect, he shows how the 
stalemate that has grown up at the level of strategic nuclear warfare has 
pruned that form of warfare of its usefulness as an instrument of policy. Its 
object must be to deter war, not to seek victory in it. The only kind of war 
it can deter, furthermore, is its own kind: against limited war, it is neither a 
defence nor a deterrent. 

All this is unexceptionable. But it depends upon the assumption that there 
is in fact a stalemate, an inherently stable balance of nuclear striking power 
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which is bound to persist. Captain Liddell Hart may be right in thinking 
that there is. It is certainly to be hoped so, for if there is not, the world into 
which we are moving will be frighttully insecure. The question whether or 
not there is an inherently stable balance is the central one in the present 
debate about nuclear strategy. The author states his view, but does not argue 
it: he ignores the —s array of arguments which American military 
authorities have assembled against it, since the time of the first sputnik. That 
these arguments are sometimes alarmist, or proceed from too narrowly 
strategic a view of politics, or are inspired by the armed services, is beside 
the point. 

The belief in an inherent nuclear stalemate rests on an argument about 
nuclear explosives: because each side, to deter the other, needs only a suffi- 
cient stockpile, and not a superior one, the balance is independent of the 
relative size of the stockpiles. But there are many other factors which this 
argument does not take into account. There may be great divergences in the 
effectiveness of delivery systems (consider Britain, still more France, v. Russia) 
so great that one side may be able to destroy a sufficient quantity of the 
other’s retaliatory forces. There may be divergences in information about the 
whereabouts of these targets, in the vulnerability of these targets to surprise 
attack, in the state of preparation of civil defence and interception systems 
that would reduce the weight of the retaliatory blow, in the dispersal of 
industry that might assist reconstruction, in the callousness with which a 
régime might contemplate losses. And so on. These are not arguments 
which can be brushed aside. 

Captain Liddell Hart’s view of this matter is typically, though not uni- 
versally, a British one. It reflects the peculiar degree to which this country 
is vulnerable to nuclear attack, the special difficulties which Britain would 
meet in attempting to break out of the stalemate. But it is the American 
view which is based on a deeper appreciation of the history of arms races. 
Some of these have produced a more stable balance of power than others: 
but they have never come to rest on a plateau of perpetyal stalemate. It is 
far too early to assume that the “ nuclear stalemate” is anything more than a 
moment of rest in the swing of the balance from the preponderance of one 
side to that of the other. The pace of technological innovation is bound to 
produce constant convulsions in all the great variety of factors on which the 
present balance rests. 

The great contribution of this book lies in its discussion of the more 
tangible problems of limited war. In a style which is refreshingly _ and 
unpretentious, with all his characteristic inventiveness and radicalism, he rufis 
through the gamut of this subject, exposing inadequacies and suggesting 
imaginative alternatives. Despite the restoration of the offensive by the tanks 
in the last war, and the part of his own pre-war writings in pointing the way 
to it, he believes the trend of land warfare since the time of Napoleon to be 
continuously more favourable to the defensive. His analysis of “the ratio of 
force to space,” demonstrating the decline during that period in the number 
of troops necessary .to defend a given front, he uses to estimate a sufficient 
force for the defence of Western Europe. He argues with great force that gas 
is a most suitable weapon in certain military contingencies, and that far from 
being open to special moral objections, it is more humane than explosives 
(though he does not consider the political arguments against the use of gas, 
which outweigh the military and moral arguments for it). He has original 
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suggestions about the role of amphibious forces and the possibilities of night 
action. It is not -— here to do justice to the full range of his ideas. 
Captain Liddell Hart concludes by reiterating his plea: “If you wish for 
peace, understand war.” In the United States in recent years the study of 
military technology and its relation to war and peace has been taken up on a 
scale, with a vigour and intellectual depth, and with a breadth of humane 
sympathy, which are quite unprecedented. There has emerged a subject 
which is highly specialist but rooted in many varieties of learning, and a 
rigorous intellectual discipline. If the intellectual manpower devoted to such 
studies in Britain remains no greater than it is now, there will soon be few 
persons here able even to follow the controversies, let alone contribute to 


them. 
Heptey Butt. 


Tue Desert Generats. By Corrert Barnett. [Kimber. 320 pp. 


The Desert Generals is one of the most important books so far written about 
the last war. The author has adopted the venerable tradition of writing 
history through biography. He has taken the fortunes of five commanders 
of British troops in North Africa as a means of analysing the strategy of 
conflict in that theatre. 

The book is infuriating in many ways, because original thought and 


considerable descriptive power are frequently marred by exaggerated opinion 
and personal rancour. It cannot, therefore, compare in magnanimity or grasp 
of complex issues with a work such as Mr. John Terraine’s Mons. Moreover, 
Mr. Barnett is inclined to make assertions about the conduct of war of a type 
which can only come with conviction from those who have commanded 
large formations. This is but a partial criticism; the value of Mr. Barnett’s 
analysis lies chiefly in the fact chet he was not there. Thus the reader is 
spared the soothing prose of official history and the self-justifications of 
autobiography. 

Mr. Barnett writes: “The desert campaign of 1940-43 is an addition to 
the great epics. It is the story, set in the waste land, of how the men of 
ten nations strove for victory amid the mechanical tumult of a kind of battle 
never seen before, and likely never to be seen again.” The truth of this 
statement has not until now been properly expressed. The author’s description 
of desert fighting. is, largely one of the wrong and the right use of armour. 
As we read of the battles and skirmishes, where so much good human 
material was so woefully mishandled, we are painfully reminded that it is 
exactly for this type of conflict that the under-strength and ill-equipped 
regular units of B.A.O.R. are still being trained. The irony of this is that 
before 1939, only eccentrics in the Army understood the nature of mobile 
war, seen roo Their exhortations went unheeded; the price for refusal 
to listen was paid in the desert. Today, another generation of eccentrics is 
pleading for a British Army that will be mobile strategically; again their 
pleas are unheard. 

Mr. Barnett’s examination of the pre-war social structure of the British 
Army, which was a principal cause of the desert defeats, and which was also 
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responsible for the failure of original military thought to be put into practice, 
is in fact the core of his work, Dhengh it takes but five pages. The analysis 
is 30m} depth and humanity by concluding the chapter on the savage defeats 
suffered by General Cunningham in’ November 1941. “The unfortunate 
Cunningham had picked up the bill for twenty years of military decadence 
. . . the British Army in the second world war . . . although the Army of 
a twentieth-century social democracy and a first-class industrial power was 
nevertheless spiritually a peasant levy led by the gentry and aristocracy.” 

At first this seems an extreme statement, with curious undertones of 
political theory. Anyone, however, who has experienced the old British Army 
will know that it is not extreme. Today a new social structure is forming 
in Britain. No longer does the private soldier need the security of being 
officered by men demonstrably not of his own class, and immune from the 
relative and actual poverty me ry lay behind much pre-war regular recruit- 
ment. The officer pattern has also changed. Some of the social bases ma 
remain firm, but the inducements to a career have diminished, and the old 
relationship with the ranks replaced by something akin to relations between 
executives and operatives in iadhenty. 

The generals in the desert represented, therefore, the apex of an entirely 
different military society. Their fundamental remoteness from the men they 
led (although individual relationships at all levels might be close) was really 
part of their detachment from any world with which they were not instinc- 
tively familiar. This remoteness is of course characteristic of all military 
societies. The generals under review, however, tried to remain detached from 
technical and social changes more pronounced than usual. Mr. Barnett is at 


his best when describing the pre-war resistance to new doctrines of armoured 
warfare, to the proper use of the tank, “the oily, smelly, clanking product 
of a technical society.” With this weapon historic regiments “‘ were to be 
invited to fight a pee wees German panzer arm composed of twentieth- 


century men of all social classes, who were more interested in sprockets than 
spurs.” 

This ground has been covered before. Where Mr." Barnett helps our 
understanding so greatly is in developing his analysis to a point where we 
can imagine the frustration and bitterness felt by de few soldiers who were 
able to accept this monster, and whose enthusiasm and energy in devising 
effective means for its use were destroyed by conservatism that was persistent 
because it was an unconscious force, and—usually—not an overt hostility. 

It is odd, therefore, to find elsewhere the author writing venomously about 
Montgomery, a professional if ever there was one. Mr. Barnett tells us that 
Montgomery was a bombastic egoist who stole other people’s ideas with which 
to fight his set-piece battles. This review attempts no analysis of tactics. 
As to personal characteristics, however, the very egoism Mr. Barnett finds so 
unpleasant is an essential ingredient in the make-up of a successful general— 
that it can be nice or nasty is essentially irrelevant. In Montgomery’s case it 
may well be a reflection of the passionate concentration he brought to the 
business of war. This was a quality his troops felt and explains much of 
his hold over them. 

AnTHONY VERRIER. 
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American Forzicn Poricy. By Louis J. Hatre. [Allen and Unwin. 
327 pp. 25s.] 


A New History or tHe Unirep States. By Wittiam Mitter. [ Fader. 
480 pp. 30s.] 


Senator Joe McCartuy. By RicHarp Rovere. [Methuen. 973 pp. 
18s. ] 


Tue Cominc oF THE New Dear. By Artuur M. ScHLEsINGER, Jr. 
[ Heinemann. 658 pp. 63s. ] 


AMERICAN row literature has always been torn between the monumental 
gesture and the agitated scratch. The Statue of Liberty stands high, but it 
still gathers flies. There is the never-ending delight in posing and answering 
the Sepeiesl question, “ What is an American?” and yet there is also the 
tradition of self-exposure, veritable national muckraking festivals, divine dis- 
content carried on with an almost diabolic frenzy. No country is more 
nationalistic—even though there is no American “ state,” only the Federal 
Union, yet there is an “ American way” of doing everything, yes everything; 
but then no nation is more resolutely and hesuntiie self-critical. The answer 
to this paradox is simple: no nation is more exclusively liberal. Affirmation 
and dissent go hand in hand inextricably. Disraeli once remarked that “ all 
scoundrels now-a-days profess themselves to be liberals”—which actually 
proved a false prophecy in England. But in America even scoundrels have 
not had to be insincere in their liberalism. Right from the beginning 
liberalism was a condition of Americanism, not a doctrine to be taken up or 
taken down. Imagine compulsory individualism; imagine a middle-class 
classlessness; imagine a tradition of anti-traditionalism; imagine a nation, as 
De Tocqueville put it, which did not need to achieve equality, because it 
was equal already, or was “conceived in liberty” in Lincoln's precisely 
measured words; imagine a democratic majority willing to bind themselves 
against themselves by a rigid constitution; and, finally, imagine an isola- 
tionism which could appear as a (white) world-wide ideology by the magic 
bridge, now broken, of mass-immigration—imagine all this and one has the 
climate of opinion of American liberalism. 

Two factors have ensured the unity and self-confidence of Americanism as 
liberalism: the fact that the experience of free government preceded both 
independence and industrialisation, and the vanished glory of American 
isolation from power politics. The first fact will have an aokaine influence 
on American politics—her traditionalism will always be liberalism; but the 
second fact is contingent and its applicability is dead. 

Mr. Halle writes profoundly of “the sense of escape which attended the 
formation of the American nation.” He is a rare spirit who really does try 
to face the consequences of the failure of that great experiment of escape. 
Certainly the world events of the last few years have stirred up a saci 
literature of self-examination. The final eclipse of isolationism as a political 
force has not, however, so much intensified the debate about new practical 
policies towards the outside world, as it has re-stimulated the old concern 
about appearances in the eyes of the outside world. (Mr. Halle’s book is 
largely a plea for his fellow-countrymen to worry less what they look like 
and more about what they do.) Add to this the destruction by Sputnik of, 
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to use Professor Brogan’s phrase, “the illusion of American omnipotence,” 
and the conditions are sadly well made for the emergence of a deeper, more 
painful and profound, literature of national self-examination. Mr. Halle’s 
thoughtful book shows these forces already at work. He is a former member 
of the State Department's policy planning staff. It is of some comfort that a 
man with such a shrewd and balanced realism, with such a learned grasp of 
the “inarticulate major premises” of American action, could at least have 
served where he did—and the further example of Mr. George Kennan springs 
to mind. It would be very hard to match such writing in any Britich 
diplomatist, ex- or active. In the United States Mr. Halle’s book, like 
Kennan’s writings and those of Professor Hans Morgenthau, have been 
bedevilled by the absurd and Procrustean controversy of the campuses about 
“ realism” versus “idealism.” But to foreign eyes, at least, Mr. Fralle seems 
to gain his point all too obviously that the old idealisni of American foreign 
policy was always too specifically an American idealism to fit the idealism of 
others. He has also that calmness, which is courage, to remind us, strong 
and cutting though his attack is on the irrelevance of past American history 
to present international conditions, that the Russians, too, have made vast 
tactical mistakes when blinded by ideology. He does not wallow in that 
national self-criticism which is sometimes so strong in American liberals as 
to appear. both ludicrous and dishonourable. 

If affirmation and reaffirmation will no longer do, neither will the old 
simple tradition of muckraking. This acts as if there is never need for new 
thought; there is only the need for the facts to be put before the — 
The people’s moral calculating machine sometimes gets out of order, but, like 
Ford’s ith in the old Model T, it is supposed never to need replacing. 
But the mere exposure of “ facts" as an adequate device of political reform 
depended v~on a unity of American values which, in turn, depended upon 
the pla: nility of the vanished isolation. This may seem a ponderous 
cuitu:— ..storical sledge-hammer with which to strike books as fascinatingly 
circumstantial as Mr. Rovere’s—but nothing less will crack the great, but 
superficial, attraction of such meaty nuts for any political animal. It is that 
kind of highly competent and immensely readable, quick and candid, 
political biography, yoy ad really so objective—such as only the top-flight 
American journalists can do. There is no loaded comment, no too obvious 
partisan bias, although Mr. Rovere does simply take for granted dislike and 
repudiation of McCarthy. But he loses the wood for the trees. Surely we 
are only interested in the detail of how the man operated in so far as it 
suggests how he ever came to have such power? Plenty of men have bétn 
clever and dishonest; but McCarthy had an intuition that most ordinary 
Americans could not but believe, indeed he half-believed it himself, that the 
vastly threatening outside world must be a product of domestic treason, so 
used had they been to controlling their own destiny by means of isolation. 
A conspiracy theory of history is a product of a belief that one can control 
one’s own destinies in a period when the facts have become otherwise. Mr. 
Rovere’s book has’ rightly been highly praised; but it is easier to dissect a 
dead tiger than it is to explain how ever he came to get there. 

Mr. Schlesinger’s second volume in his huge “ Age of Roosevelt” covers 
the first two years of the New Deal. This volume is certainly an improve- 
ment on the first. The scale of the narrative is better suited to the importance 
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of the events. Some of the material is actually highly original. There is less 
Time-style and Time-technique, less forced personalising of social and eco- 
nomic issues. The sense of period is more sure and is at times superb. Never 
before has such a clear picture emerged of the enthusiasm and chaos of 
Roosevelt’s first term. But it is still hard to accept the very great — it 
has received in most quarters. For it is partisan history at its most flagrant. 
Undoubtedly F.D.R. was a great man. But Mr. Schlesinger attributes to him 
the kind of greatness which will not wash—a wise all-seeing, affable, demo- 
cratic Jehovah, a super-statesman, serene and prescient, watching the bitter 
internal feuds of his lieutenants, but always intervening just in time. But 
why let them start fighting in the first place? Why allow them so much 
oar free will (and free expression) if he really had a clear idea of what 

is slogan, “the New Deal,” was to mean? The most valuable and original 
part of the book is, indeed, its account of the fantastic conflicts between 
various departments and agencies. Surely the truth is that Roosevelt, within 
the system he was operating, could not have stopped them if he had tried. 
What Mr. Schlesinger does not make clear, amid his exaggerated claims for 
Roosevelt as: statesman, thinker, and innovator, is his sheer tough achievement 
as a politician in getting enough order and shape out of an antiquated system 
to save it from itself amid chaotic conditions. Mr. Schlesinger again does not 
seem happy to praise a man for purely political virtues. He makes heroic 
claims, suitable as myths of the Northern Democratic Party, but on a level 
of rhetorical generality hardly acceptable as history. Here is his last 
paragraph : 

“The essence of Roosevelt . . . was his intrepid and passionate 
affirmation. He always cast his vote for life, for action, for forward 
motion, for the future. His response to the magnificent emptiness of the 
Grand Canyon was typical: ‘It looks dead. I like my green trees at 
Hyde Park better. They are alive and growing.’ He responded to what 
was vital, not to what was lifeless; to what was coming, not to what was 
passing away. He lived by his exultation in distant horizons and un- 
charted seas. It was this which won him confidence and loyalty in a 
frightened age when the air was full of the sound of certitudes cracking 
on every side—this and the conviction of the plain people that he had 
given them head and heart and would not cease fighting in their cause.” 


If, like the Good Soldier Schweik listening to a sermon at a Field Mass, one 
enjoys “ good, thorough flapdoodle,” this is all right; otherwise it is sad that 
a man so full of promise should have devoted himself to pompous re- 
affirmation rather han to re-thought. He writes more like a speech-writer for 
President Eisenhower than for President Kennedy. 

How good it is to commend a popular history, already highly successful 
as a paper-back in the United States, which does end by arguing that 
Americans are coming to realise the irrelevance of their past isolation to the 
present conditions of the outside world. For anyone who wants to re-think 
about America, or to start from scratch, Mr. Miller’s book is a thousand times 
more to be sought after than the thrilling, but soon forgotten, rash of popular 
sociological muckraking, the books on status, company wives, the “new 
suburbia,” Madison Avenue, the open and hidden persuaders, which so catch 
the fancy of our respectable Sunday papers. Mr. Miller and Mr. Halle join 
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hands, as it were, to reassure anyone—not against the wickedness of Repub- 
lican warmongers, etc., etc., but against the superficiality of such good 
intentions as those of Mr. Rovere and, above all others, alas, Mr. Schlesinger. 


BERNARD CRICK. 


Tue Sovier System oF GovERNMENT. By JoHn N. Hazarp. (Revised 
edition.) [University of Chicago Press. xiii and 262 pp. $4.00.] 


Mr. Hazarp has revised his book, originally published in 1957, to take account 
of developments in the Soviet Union up to the end of 1959. In the space of 
some 200 pages he describes, succinctly and accurately, the formal machinery 
of government in the Soviet Union. He has interesting things to say about 
relations between régime and people. The inclusion as appendices of up-to- 
date texts of the Constitution and the Party Statute enhances the value of 
the work as a handy and reliable textbook for students of comparative political 
institutions. 

If, in spite of these virtues, some specialists in Soviet history and politics 
feel a certain dissatisfaction with the book, this is likely to be because Mr. 
Hazard shows himself as clearly aware as anyone of the long-standing need 
for a deeper analysis of political processes in the Soviet Union and is un- 
doubtedly well qualified to undertake it. Regrettably, critics as well as 
apologists of the Soviet system are often prisoners of a rather narrow range 
of Soviet literature. It is not difficult to reveal the authoritarian character 
of the Soviet régime, and expose its democratic pretensions, by analysin 
basic Soviet documents on the subject, with occasional reference to ephemera 
Soviet accounts of practice at variance with theory. What is much more 
difficult is to explain in detail how the Soviet system works and, let it be 
said, why for many purposes it works so surprisingly well. None of the 
existing Western studies gives a convincing account of the selection of leading 
cadres in the Soviet Union, the processes of decisionmaking, day-to-day 
administration, the actual relations between particular state = government 
organs and agencies, the relations of local government bodies and economic 
managements with the people, and many other matters which are essential 
to an understanding of the system. The excuse is, of course, shortage of 
reliable information, but it would probably be more accurate to speak of 
shortage of scholars prepared to write the untidy, often inconclusive, but richl 
suggestive studies which could be based on the voluminous material whic 
the Soviet Press alone supplies. As it is, between blandly dishonest Soviet 
textbooks, and facile Western critiques, much of the reality of Soviet political 
life escapes attention. 

Mr. Hazard cannot be put amongst the facile critics, and it would not be 
fair to expect from a short textbook what cannot be found in heftier and 
more ambitious works. But Mr. Hazard himself invites us to make high 
demands of him by taking as his starting-point the thesis that “the Soviet 
political gpd can be understood best and criticised most effectively if it 
is described as incorporating democratic forms, counter-weighted with totali- 
tarian controls,” rather than—a more frequent description—“ as an autocratic 
or totalitarian machine masked in democratic phraseology.” There is no 
doubt at all that Mr. Hazard’s approach is the more fruitful. For one thing, 
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it helps us to understand something which the adherents of the other school 
cannot explain, and so usually evade: how it is that the Soviet machine can 
continue to run so smoothly, indeed more efficiently, without recourse to 
terrorist methods on the Stalinist scale. At the same time, it leaves us no 
excuse for assuming that the development of the Soviet system must follow 
one of two courses: regression to Stalinism, or advance towards a liberal, 
pluralist society. What we are bound to ask is whether Mr. Hazard has 
adequately examined the consequences of his concept, and indeed whether it 
is possible to do so without very full use of the neglected case-material 
mentioned above. 

Brevity, and perhaps in some instances hasty rewriting, has resulted in 
some over-simple, elliptical, and occasionally misleading references not to 
institutional features, which are always accurately described, but to points of 
history and doctrine. The non-specialist reader, for instance, might carry 
away a very exaggerated idea of the extent and effectiveness of the peasant 
co-operative movement in pre-revolutionary Russia. It is unfair to Marx to 
make him see the reluctance of workers to work hard for a master as a main 
weakness of capitalism. There is no need to ask, as Mr. Hazard does—and 
produces only part of the answer—why the Communist Party rules indirectly 
through an apparatus of state and legal institutions: this is one of the few 
questions which are convincingly handled by the communist pundits them- 
selves. Other similar small criticisms could be made; but taken together they 
would not seriously detract from the value of Mr. Hazard’s neat survey of 
Soviet institutions, and the useful conceptual framework he offers for their 
further study. It is to be hoped that he himself will, on some other occasion, 
make fuller use of it. 

H. T. Writers. 


BriTaIN AND ARGENTINA IN THE NINETEENTH Century. By H. S. Ferns. 
[Oxford University Press. 531 pp. 63s.] 


No country had a greater influence on Argentina from the time of her 
independence until the second world war than Britain, for whom in turn 
the commercial importance of Argentina was exceeded by the U.S.A. alone 
amongst countries outside the Commonwealth. The evolution of this relation- 
ship is traced out in a most detailed—and very readable—account by Professor 
Ferns, covering the period from the first British invasion of the Viceroyalty 
of the River Plate in 1806 until the recovery of confidence after the Baring 
crisis in the 1890s Which led up to the golden years preceding the first world 
war. 

The story is well worth telling for its own sake, but more especially, as 
the author points out, for its bearing on many contemporary problems facing 
us in the development of backward economies. For this reason it may 
well be wondered whether his very heavy mage on British sources of 
material, extensive as these evidently are, suffices to give a complete picture. 

Argentina never became a British colony or even a protectorate after the 
fashion of, say, Egypt. She was, however, part of Britain’s “ informal 
empire,” to use Professor Fern’s apt phrase, an association sufficiently close 
to give rise to the charge of imperialism. To this Professor Ferns returns 
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an emphatic verdict of “ Not Guilty” on the grounds that Britain at no time 
exercised “control” over Argentina “through the use of political power.” 

If this definition of imperialism be accepted, so must his conclusion. Only 
once did the British Government ever seriously entertain the possibility of 
annexation. This was in 1807 when the incompetent General Whitelocke 
was dispatched on the second invasion of the Viceroyalty of the River Plate, 
the outcome of which, more than anything else, was to spark off the train of 
events which led to the overthrow of the Spanish yoke. 

But imperialism nowadays has a much broader usage; it covers motives 
and actions, whether or not successful, or the possession of far-reachin 
economic power in one country by nationals of another. It is not nae 
to weigh up the policies of governments alone and to refuse to allow anyone 
to start blaming “an abstraction called Britain or another called Argentina.” 
Judged in this light the case is not as clear-cut as Professor Ferns makes out. 

Dealing with the various British interventions or shows of force in the 
highly unsettled period up to General Mitre’s inauguration as president in 
1862, Professor Ferns makes three points. First, short of mustering far greater 
military power than she was ever prepared to do, Britain could never have 
conquered Argentina. Secondly, when the opportunity was perhaps present, 
it was never taken, despite the often strong pressure of British commercial 
interests: When it came to the point, Canning’s doctrine of non-intervention 
was always observed in the letter if not in the spirit by his successors, most 
strikingly when Palmerston reversed Aberdeen’s confused and Rae at policy 
during the struggle for Uruguayan independence. Even during these years 
British policy was more restrained than the French. Thirdly, so long as the 
strife continued between the unitarians of Buenos Aires and the federalists 
of the other provinces, it was probably inevitable that British interference 
sometimes went beyond the protection of legitimate rights, as defined by the 
Anglo-Argentine Treaty of 1825, especially oer regard to the difficulty of 
communication with London and the vague instructions received from it. 

None of these points, however, fully answers a charge of imperialism in 
the wider sense. The dispute, for instance, over the Falkland Islands, which 
Professor Ferns deals with very thoroughly, is at best “ Not Proven.” It is 
also noteworthy that not until the latter P aag of the century was the Argentine 
navy in the River Plate stronger than the British and French fleets stationed 
there. 

The aim of British diplomacy was laudable enough, namely, to end the 
need for intervention by promoting the unity of the Argentine Confederation. 
In this sense it was highly successful in the years following the downfall of 
the Dictator Rosas in 1852, But it had a major unfortunate consequence in 
the contribution it made to establishing the supremacy of the landed interests 
in Argentina. The repercussions were what one might have expected had the 
South won the United States civil war, and help to explain why Argentina 
for all her natural resources has lagged so far behind the U.S.A. 

This determined the pattern of development in the second half of the 
nineteenth century when the British connection really thrived, with the 
construction of the railways, the establishment of banking, and the inaugura- 
tion of the frozen meat trade. By the late 1880s nearly half of British overseas 
investment was going into Argentina. The crash, when it came in 1891, was 
the result of numerous factors and, as Professor Ferns stresses, it was only a 
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couple of years before our heavy investments in Argentina bore fruit in the 
form of a steady export surplus with which to cover interest payments. 

In dealing with this period Professor Ferns is scrupulously impartial, 
showing up the shortcomings of the “ cautious” British pioneers no less than 
the disreputable economic devices of the Argentinians. He refuses to theorise 
about these developments, observing that oe are facts enough to support 
almost any theory which may be advanced. But his attitude restricts his own 
scope for arriving at conclusions. 

_ He recognises that the main ground for Argentine resentment against 
Britain is the one-sidedness of the expansion of the economy which disregarded 
industrial development, to which the rise of Perén may be attributed. But 
he does not admit that this warrants the charge of “imperialism.” This is 
clearly a matter of definition, but in my opinion it is only in the light of 
the wider definition, indicated above, that valid lessons can be drawn for the 
present age from the ae of the British in Argentina. In a formal 
sense freedom and equality were the characteristics of the Anglo-Argentine 
relationship, but they were not in practice any more than in, say, Cuba or 
Canada, where resentment at the economic domination exercised by a single 
foreign investor has run (and is running) high. The remedy for this today 
is to devise suitable international machinery for channelling aid funds. 

Finally, if a criticism of Professor Ferns’s style may be ventured, it is that 
some of his longer chapters would be improved by sub-divisions. It is not 
always immediately obvious whether a side issue is being discussed or a new 
topic introduced. 

J. C. Hunr. 


INDEPENDENT IraQ, A Stupy IN IRaqr Porirics From 1932 To 1958. By 
Majip Kuappuri. [0.U.P. for R.I.J.A. 1960. 388 pp. 45s.] 


Tuts book is a depressing—and salutary—bit of reading. Majid Khadduri 
is an Arab from Iraq who is now a Professor at the School of Advanced 
International Studies at Johns Hopkins University, and Director of Research 
at the Middle East Institute in Washington. He has been in the United 
States since 1947, but has twice revisited Iraq and talked to many of the 
leading actors in Iraqi politics. The first edition of the book came out in 
1951, but Dr. Khadduri has drawn fresh material for this edition from the 
captured German archives, especially on the events of 1938 and 1941. The 
material is carefully marshalled, the point of view is carefully balanced, 
the story is carefully objective. It is a good study in contemporary political 
history. 

What is depressing are the contents. Here is the tale of Iraq from the 
beginning of its “ independence” until, twenty-six years later, the collapse of 
its dynasty. It is a tale of a state governed in name by a king and parliament 
but run in fact by a small group of oligarchs. Parliament was not a forum 
for genuine debate, but a stage on which the wielders of power appeared— 
and from which they disappeared, often violently. Like the dynasty, it had 
no roots in the national life. As Dr. Khadduri puts it, the social milieu was 
unprepared for democracy. What mattered for a politician was, first, the 
attitude to him of the army, by whose sufferance he survived; and, secondly, 
his skill in playing a curious middleman role between the royal Diwan and 
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Britain, on the one side, and whatever might make public opinion in 
Baghdad on the other. This last was (and is?) utterly unpredictable. It 
might be shaped by students or by the city mob or by the disaffected 
politicians who were, for a time, “Out.” No one knew—cither in 1948 
when Baghdad rejected the Treaty of Portsmouth, or in 1958 when it over- 
threw and killed the king and the regent—how “opinion” was formed. 
It is unfortunate that there is no analysis here of how “the twelve who 
ruled” controlled the “ crowd ”—to use titles drawn from other revolutions. 
The story of how to win and lose friends is told well. But there is a need 
for a study of the Middle East in terms of the tactics of influencing mobs. 
(Its title could well be “ Psychology and Piastres.”) A useful supplement to a 
book like this is in fact afforded by “ Caractacus’s” study of the July 1958 
revolution—a more partisan but more revealing study of the way in which 
“* decisions ” are ial . 

What is even more om purses is that the political stage in Iraq was so 
narrow. The comings and goings of (largely self-appointed) leaders appears 
to have had strikingly wal result. There seems to be little that can be 
called legislation, and less that can be called reform. Dr. Khadduri’s final 
chapter is entitled “ Prospects of Reform,” but it is essentially a comment on 
Iraq’s oil wealth and its Developenent Board (now abolished), and an analysis 
of the Communist Party in Iraq. All that Dr. Khadduri can suggest is that 
Iraq is likely to experience “several further violent changes before she 
discovers the form of government that would fit her social structure” (p. 368). 
However erratic the character of the Kassem régime, it appears in no way 
inferior to the miserable chapter of intrigue, nepotism, and murder that 
passed in Iraq for parliamentary government. 

Is there then anything salutary here? What is salutary is implicit. For 
this is an Iraqi’s view of Iraq and a valuable corrective to the British- 
oriented (or is it British-occidented?) views we have had in the past. Rashid 
Ali Al-Gaylani appears as no worse than many and a shade mere inspired 
than others in the events of 1941. Britain appears as a Great Power that 
in 1940 and 1941 could move with some decision—and one finds oneself, in a 
boyish way, wanting to give two cheers for an imperialism that could, just 
once, be prompt to execute. The Mufti, one notes, appears as just himself, 
the wiliest and longest-lived character in recent Middle Eastern politics. 
Ernest Bevin, as one suspects, appears as more tough and die-hard than 
any Tory. And, oddly, one finds Auri Pasha not playing the role of great 
man. He is in fact not very conspicuous in these pages. One does not find 
the omission disturbing. ‘ 

The story stops in 1958. That is a pity. Whatever the faults of Kassem, 
his régime is making the events of the previous twenty-six years now seem 
remote and unimportant. There is nothing in these pages to hint at his or 
Aref’s coming or at the People’s Courts of Col. Mahdawi. Kamil Chaderchi 
appears, but there is little here on his ideas or hopes—might it be that, late 
though it was in the day, the socialism learnt at the London School of 
Economics got a better hearing after July 1958 than before? The actors of 
today are new. It has long ee so in the Middle East, where political 
survival is itself a rare accomplishment, and often a most unwise one. The 
most hopeful reminder Dr. Khadduri has to offer is that Iraq’s safety rests 
in its internal division. The house divided—half-Sunni and half-Shia, half- 
Arab and half-Kurd—has a better chance of standing than those more unified 
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societies that are always vulnerable at the top. Happily for Iraq—as for 
France—its future does not depend on the game of politics played in the 
capital. If it has any stability, it rests with its fellahin, still rf, oppressed, 
and illiterate—not yet offering material for historians or even for interviewers, 
but the people who in the end judge—and condemn. 

Esmonp WRIGHT. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Srrancer Wirtnin. By Sir Francis Oprenneimer. [Faber. 431 pp. 
42s.] 


Tuis is an interesting book. The author, born of Jewish parents in London 
in 1870, was the son of the British Consul-General in Frankfurt. After 
Balliol and Oxford under the great Jowett, he disappointed his father by 
abandoning the Bar and going to Paris to study art and become a professional 
artist. Thirteen years later, when his father died he succeeded him as Consul- 
General. From there on, the last 280 pages of his book deal with politics. 
He describes in considerable detail his work in Germany before the 1914 war 
and the very important missions undertaken by him during the war in 
Holland and other European countries under the Ministry of Blockade and 
the Foreign Office. His account is of great interest and historical importance, 


not least perhaps in the light which it throws upon the prejudices of the 
Foreign Office, anti-semitic and snobbish, which are allowed to operate 
without scruple against the individual and against the public interest. 


Tue Communist INTERNATIONAL 1919-1943. Documents. Vol. II: 1923- 
1928. Selected and edited by Janz Decras. [Oxford University 
Press for Royal Institute of International Affairs. 584 pp. 80s.] 


Survey oF INTERNATIONAL ArFairs, 1955-56. By Georrrey BaRRACLOUGH 
and Racuet F. Watt. [Oxford University Press for Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. 327 pp. 50s.] 


Tue volume of Communist Documents is extremely well edited, as anyone 
who has noted tht work of the editor would anticipate. Particularly impor- 
tant are the documents relating to Chinese affairs in 1926 and 1927. The 
introductory notes by the editor, which are longer than in the first volume, 
are extremely wa The other volume continues the Institute’s regular 
harvest of surveys and is up to the usual standard. It covers the period from 
January 1955 to July 1956, ending with the nationalisation of the Suez Canal 
Company on July 26, 1956. Mr. Barraclough informs us that a subsequent 
volume will deal with the consequences of that nationalisation and will bring 
the story down to the end of 1958. 
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